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Country Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Dress vor Girt rrom 7 To 10 Years 
op. This pretty princesse dress is of pink lin- 
en, trimmed on the bottom with a side-pleating 
of the material, surmounted by two box-pleated 
flounces, and two rows of gathered Breton lace, 
as shown by the illustration. The same lace ex- 
tends up the front on each side of the buttons, 
and also trims the collar, cuffs, and pockets. 
Bows of pink satin ribbon complete this grace- 
ful toilette. 

Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Country Costume. This short 
walking suit consists of a skirt of marron faille, 
trimmed with a deep pleated flounce, and an over- 
skirt of beige fancy wool, trimmed with a band 
of crépe de laine 
of the same shade 
embroidered with 
several shades of 
marron, Wool 
jacket waist, with 
vest, cuffs, and 
basque flaps of 
marronfaille. The | 
waist is trimmed | 
with embroidery, 
forming a shawl 
collar, and revers 
on each side of 
the vest. White 
English straw hat, 
trimmed with mar- 
ron ribbon, blue 
corn-flowers, and 
buttercups. 





A BRACE 
OF OWLS. 


HEY were such 

irresistibly 
comical little ob- | 
jects, perched side 
by side on a rough 
branch of spruce, 
that every look 
provoked a laugh 
—he with beauti- | 
fully marked plu- 
mage of black, 
gray, and white, a 
trifle larger than 
his mate, with her 
Quaker-like coat 
of soft brown, who 
looked up at him 
with the oddest 
expression as she 
nestled closely to | 
his side, as if seek- 
ing protection from 
some danger, or | 
asking adviceupon | 
an all-important 
matter. So life- 
. like were they that 
one could hardly 
believe they were 
only pea-nuts and 
the tiniest of bird 
feathers, until a 
closer examination 
and lifting of the 
plumage showed us 
the shell of the 
nut. 

In selecting the 
latter for the work, 
do not aim to have 
them too large, as 
we did in our first 
attempt, thereby 
giving them a most 
peculiar _ appear- 
ance. The nuts 
should not be much 
or any over an 
inch in length, free 
from knots or ir- 
regularities of any 
sort. Those with 
a bend or hump in 











nicely, besides giving the birds a crooked, hump- 
ed appearance. It is astonishing how soon one 
can see the close resemblance to the hooked beak 
of the owl one end of the pea-nut presents ; the 
other end, being round, is admirably adapted for 
fastening on the branch on which it is intend- 
ed to perch them. 

For the plumage, select either the smallest of 
chicken feathers, taken from the head or breast, 
the prettily marked ones of the sparrow-hawk, 
or those of pigeons. The latter afford an infinite 
variety of color and mottling. Take them from 
the breast or head, so that they may be as free 
as possible from down. If the least particle of 
that be left on, they will not adhere so well to the 
shell, and, what:is more objectionable, will have 
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the back are im- 
possible to cover 





Figs. 1 anp 2.—COUNTRY TOILETTES, 


the appearance of undergoing the moulting pro 
Of course, when a very tiny shell is used 
for a young bird, it is better to use feathers with 
a trifle of down on, as the plumage of the very 
young ones is always slightly rough. Select two 
feathers of the same size for the tail, and stick 
them on with a strong solution of gum-arabic, al- 
lowing the top to come about half way up the 
back, and the end to project a scant quarter of 
an inch beyond the end of the shell. When these 
are dry, cut out from heavy paper, the color of 
the foundation, two wings that will reach from 
the part in the back where it ceases to round 
over to near the end of the tail feathers. They 
should be as near the shape of wings as possible, 
and rounded abruptly at the lower end, and are 
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| intended to prevent the rest of the feathers from 
| lying too flat to the body. These must be glued 
| on, and allowed to become perfectly dry. The 
feet come next, and are only two ordinary pins, 
| which serve to secure the bird to the branch, and 
|} should be large enough to run nearly the whole 
| length of the nut. 
In selecting a branch, get one that is knotted 
and uneven, presenting as many little twigs and 
| buds as possible. The rough sprays of the spruce, 
| with its beautiful buds, are very pretty, while oth 
|} ers admire the branches of the mock-orange and 
; the gooseberry; the latter are heavy, and have 
| the advantage of seeming more secure, and bet- 
ter adapted to the weight of birds. On the lar 
gest twig of the branch selected pin the two nuts 
side by side before 
any more feathers 
are fastened on; 
let the pins go in 
nearly wp to the 
head, not having 
the distance be- 
tween them 
great, as a 
with its 
close together. 
Take two feath- 
ers that will reach 
a little above the 
top of the paper 
and to the end of 
the two feathers 
first put on; fast 
en on securely at 
top, and lightly a 
short distance be- 
low, not far, 
or they will lie too 
flat and regular. 


too 
bird 


sits feet 


too 


The next onés 
must be shorter, 
and put on. the 
front to come to 


the pin heads, but 
not to cover them. 
Working from 
these up, add row 
after row, covering 
the foundation, but 
not packing at all, 
until the little de 
the 


beak 


pression at 
end of the 
is reached. Leav- 
large 
this 
for eyes and head, 
add the tiniest 
feathers of all to 
the back, but fast 
en none @n the 
top of thé head 
The last ones that 
are put on should 


ing 
enough above 


a space 





be arranged 80 
that the effect of 
a slight top knot 


is produced, Paint 
with black or thick 


India ink two cit 
cles for eyes, one 
each side of the 
beak and just 


above the depres 


sion; the faintest 
line is all that is 
necessary ; a broad 


one would ruin the 
effect. When dry, 
paint a solid spot 
in the lower part 
of each circle, giv 
them the ap 
pearance of rolling 
their eves, the one 
at the other Do 
not get them cross- 
eyed ; but in each 
bird the spot 
should be in one 
of the circles turn- 
ed toward the 
beak, and in the 
other away from it. 
With the brush 


ing 
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make a V-shaped place on the top of the head, 
the lower part running down to the end of the 
beak, and the upper to the last row of feathers 
in the head. For a light bird the paint used 
should be gray, as near the color of the feathers 
as possible. 

In arranging them on the branch, if three are 
desired instead of two, have the larger and dark- 
est one on a separate twig above the others, but 
only a little distance off. The next size should 
be of medium color, reserving the light feathers 
for the tiniest of all, which is supposed to be a 
young one just out of the nest. 
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OR Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Linen, Satteen, Muslin, 
Bunting, Gause, Cashmere, Silk, and other Dresses 
Sor Street and House Wear ; Children’s Suits 
and Wraps; Fichu-Mantles, Bonnets, Fichus, 
Lingerie, Mitts, Chatelaine Chains, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., ete. ; with choice literary and ar- 
tistic altractions, 





0B Zhe ILusrRaren SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for June 21 contains a fine double-page 
engraving, entitled “ Discipline and Dissipation,” 
and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Warvrer’s 
WEEKLY for June 28. 








ON THE WING. 


EMEMBERING that there is. no work 
in the world more fatiguing than sight- 
seeing, ore can not but pity those fortunate 
unfortunates who go scurrying over Europe 
every summer, and jotting down their “in- 
stantaneous impressions,” feeling it neces- 
sary to see the sights, and having only min- 
utes to do it in—minutes for that which 
requires months at least—working all the 
time as if they constantly recalled to them- 
selves the verse of OMAR KuayyAmM: 

“The bird of time has but a little way 

To flutter—and the bird is on the wing.” 
Think of the wretches who dare not go home 
and be unable to say that they have “ done” 
the Louvre, and who have half an hour, or 
at most half a day, to walk through all its 
pictorial and plastic miles, to study beauty 
in the long history of its struggle and de- 
velopment in art, and pause sufliciently for 
some unspeakable emotion before the help- 
less loveliness of the Venus de Milo; or who 
can only take a hurried walk through the 
Kensington Museum with its accumulated 
treasures in all their multitudinous phases ; 
or who have an hour for the Vatican and a 
sight of the far-darting Apollo, and no time 
at all for the Dresden galleries; who cross 
the Alps with one eye on Paris and the other 
on Venice, and who under the Norwegian 
midnight sun are engaging dragomen for 
the Arabian deserts! 

If it were not for the note-book, how much 
would these high-flyers be able to recall of 
the experiences that must pass before them 
like painted scenes moved by a scene-shift- 
er, and with about as much effect on their 
consciousness? And with the note-book, are 
they much the wiser? Do not the stay-at- 
home travellers with their book—the work 
of some man of genius or talent who has 
dwelt in the depths of the place and the life 
he describes, and not just floated over the 
surface—do not those readers all have more 
of the spot, be it in Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
than this breathless being does who has had 
only a bird’s-eye view, and that taken on the 
wing? 

It does not pay, to use the popular ex- 
pression of this trading age, to see any thing 
in a hurry, unless one is a Houp1y, and can 
at one glance take in the whole of every 
thing, just as the great conjurer learned to 
see all the contents of a shop’s show win- 
dow. Few of us, however, have that educa- 
tion; we see but one thing at a time, and 
that so laboriously that it takes more than 
one look to acquaint us with its details. 
And yet, knowing the fact, there are those 
who give as much time to seeing the old 
mistress of the world on her seven hills as 
the earl in the ballad gave to his picnic: 

“The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 
Three summer's days to take.” 
They give less than a week to Paris, another 
to London, a third to Switzerland and the 
route, and twenty days to the sea, and then 
boast that they can do, and have done, Eu- 


of it, and they give off-hand opinions of 
places and people, if they do not also as- 
sume the airs and graces of foreign manners 
as they have half glimpsed and perhaps 
wholiy misunderstood them. “I must, how- 
ever, be so just to own,” says ADDISON, 
“that there are many ladies who have trav- 
elled several thousands of miles without be- 
ing the worse for it, and have brought home 
with them all the modesty, discretion, and 
good sense that they went abroad with. 
As, on the contrary, there are great numbers 
of travelled ladies who have lived all their 
days within the smoke of London. I have 
known a woman that never was out of the 
parish of St. James’s betray as many foreign 
fopperies in her carriage as she could have 
gleaned up in half the countries of Europe.” 
Of course it is better to spend six weeks 
abroad than no time at all,if for no other 
reason than the enlargement of our knowl- 
edge concerning the ways of life among oth- 
er people; that we often learn best by means 
of our own eyes, not to mention the instruc- 
tion in beauty, art, and history. But the 
mistake lies, we fancy, in the way of spend- 
ing that time; when it is impossible to see 
every thing at once, to undertake to do so, 
and to fritter and dissipate over a wide ex- 
tent that time which, of no advantage so 
thinly spread, as one may say, would be 
well spent in a single point of central inter- 
est. Thus,if one has but three months, not 
to attempt a tour southward and northward, 
east and west, but to spend it in one place— 
in Paris, or Florence, or Vienna—and at any 
rate have gained one thing thoroughly, in- 
stead of having danced like a will-o’-the- 
wisp through spots that demanded a linger- 
ing stay, too weary of foot and hand and 
eye to think, or to remember, or often to use 
the note-book. The travelled person is usual- 
ly twice as cosmopolitan and wide-minded 
as the untravelled; but they that travel 
upon the wings of the wind are not to be 
considered travelled, they are little more 
than blown about like chaff, and without 
doing any good to themselves they do an 
injury to many at home, for they take out 
of the country a vast amount of money, and 
bring back to it an equally vast amount of 
incorrect information, if one can use such 
contradictory words together. “Ihave trav- 
elled a great deal—in Concord,” said THo- 
REAU ; and if one can travel, if only through 
a salt meadow, as he did in Concord, one will 
have learned more than any rapid transit 
of Europe will ever teach. For our own 
part, the most delightful, the most instruct- 
ive, journey we ever took was one summer, 
when, sitting under a hedge, book in hand, 
we enjoyed with ALPHONSE Karr all the 
grace and drollery, learning, wit, and fancy, 
of the little volume that he calls 4 Tour 
Round My Garden. , 








OLD MAIDS. 


LTHOUGH the caption is a term used 
by nobody of good-breeding, or with 
any self-respect, the words have, neverthe- 
less, come to stand as a reproachful title 
for a large class of women who shrink from 
all reproach—a class to whom the whole of 
humanity are under indebtedness as faith- 
ful elder sisters and devoted aunts and 
self-forgetful drudges, as nurses, as serv- 
ants, as watchers with the sick, as those 
who lay out the dead, as comforters of the 
afflicted; for the number is very small who 
have not been served by them in one capa- 
city or another, without money and with- 
out price. 

How few families are there without the 
maiden aunt among them, that epitome of 
unselfishness, of uncomplaining effort, find- 
ing all her life in waiting on a parcel of 
dear tyrants, taking a mother’s place, and 
perhaps at last receiving not even a small 
share of a mother’s love! And of how 
much is the family deprived that does not 
possess that invaluable article! Mothers 
are sick, mothers are full of cares, mothers 
are away with fathers, mothers are keep- 
ing up the family dignity; but the maiden 
aunt is at hand to run to with the last rent, 
which she will hurry to mend and hide for 
the culprit lest penalty be his; she is there 
to beg the sly turn-over and ginger-snap of; 
to find the desired string ; to urge allowance 
of the coveted holiday; to put down her 
work and help solve the distracting prob- 
lem; to praise in good report to others, as 
mothers are ashamed to praise their own; 
to teach the “piece” which is to be spoken 
before the assembled school, and to hear it 
recited first; to help, to encourage, to shield; 
to be up in the morning and see the urchins 
off to school, and up in the evening to darn 
the little trousers and “thumb off” the well- 
worn mittens. Or, later, she is still there to 
sink into the shadow, to become a shadow 
herself without murmuring, as the younger 
lady, the niece, usurps the place long held; 
to admire her; to dress her with the finery 
no longer used; to receive and keep her se- 
crets; to live youth over again in her; to 





rope inside of two months, and get the cream 


personal possessions; to share in every tri- 
umph, to side in every quarrel; to make the 
path smooth as may be for the venturesome 
young feet—the path that, after all, she her- 
self has not found so smooth. 

And if these women, thus reproached by 
opprobrious appellations, are invaluable as 
aunts, are they not equally invaluable as 
sisters? What wife is there who, ufter the 
first year or two of solitary incumbency, 
will willingly dispense with her sister’s so- 
ciety if she can compass the keeping of 
her in the house? Companion, confidante, 
counsellor—in such capacity she is as pre- 
cious as in that of the more material help 
she gives in nursing children, and dusting 
parlors, and cutting clothes, and making 
sweetmeats, and allowing the married sis- 
ter a liberty otherwise unattainable. And 
if married sisters value her fitly, how much 
do parents owe to her who, unmarried 
and at home, takes all the burden of life 
from their shoulders—shopping, marketing, 
house cares; who reads aloud, who enter- 
tains company, brings in the news, keeps the 
hearth cheerful with pets; on whom fall 
all the troubles left to her share by the 
married, who have, very possibly, gone to 
troubles of their own; who is up and down 
in the night; who nurses feebleness and 
closes the eyes of death. 

Perhaps to those of us who, although not 
hard of heart, yet, owing to circumstances 
that have shaped our ways as much as to 
any thing else, only live in self and its in- 
dulgences, this life of self-forgetfulness 
seems very sad. But, to those that live it, it 
usually seems to wear a brighter view. In 
fact, nowhere are happier faces seen than 
those of the majority of these maiden wom- 
en. Generally, if they have plenty of small- 
er, they are shielded from the greater cares, 
and spending their lives for others, they 
have the perpetual gratification of seeing 
themselves indispensable. Whether or not 
love and gratitude, in the measure their use- 
fulness demands, by-and-by fail them, they 
have them in plenty for a time, and their ex- 
pectations are so small that it takes but lit- 
tle to make them happy. . 

Few of these single women desire mar- 
riage; most of them have had the oppor- 
tunity, all of them have preferred their 
condition to union with one not after their 
own minds, and some of them are shrouded 
in the great grief of widowed brides. Per- 
haps these good women gossip, as it is al- 
leged, but so do the married ; perhaps, as the 
years pass, some of them grow crabbed, but 
so again do some of the married; perhaps 
their lives revolve in a small orbit, but who 
shall say in ultimate results what is small 
and what is large? If they walk humbly 
and deal justly, who is any better than 
they? 

And since the very instance of the gener- 
al reproach of the title, in its cruel use, im- 
plies that happiness and all that is desira- 
ble and blest can be found in marriage, does 
it not seem that terms of pity rather than 
of reproach should be given those who are 
denied the happy, cared-for life of marriage, 
and who, while sharing in all its cares, share 
in but few of its comforts and honors ? 








YOUTH AND AGE. 


OUTH commiserates Age because she 

can not share in his pleasures aud fol- 
lies, because she walks totteringly, wears 
spectacles and a wig, or dresses her hair in 
a by-gone fashion, lives in the past, and has 
no glorious earthly future or career ahead ; 
while Age is intolerant of Youth and his pas- 
times, his love-making, the cut of his coat, 
the color of his meerschaum, and his crude 
opinions. The young talk and conduct as 
if they were never to grow old; the old com- 
plain and criticise as if they had never been 
young. Que would suppose that the first 
possessed some spell against the paralysis 
of Time, and that the second had never 
skipped rope, or staid out in the evening 
dew, or had never worn her clothes for van- 
ity instead of comfort, or enjoyed the de- 
licious nonsense of “sweet-and-twenty.” 
The old person reminds us that girls were 
different in her day, though the main differ- 
ence is in the point of view. In her days 
she regarded them with young éyes; she 
sees them now reflected in a Claude Lor- 
raine glass, so to speak, wearing the ineffa- 
ble charm of remoteness. The girl of the 
period is so close at hand that she has no 
claim to picturesqueness; all her angles are 
visible even to imperfect eyesight. “Old 
people’s eyes are strongest for things a long 
way off, like their memories,” says George 
Eliot. ‘Those virtues about which the pre- 
cious past has cast its glamour are quite 
plain to them, but these of the present are 
too near, too much a part of every day’s 
commonplaces, for complete recognition. 
Perhaps it is because youth is the season 
of hope and beauty that the poets have all 
consented to espouse its cause and sing its 
praises, as if it alone all the ad- 





feel elation in her lovers as if they were 


age had not a poetry and pathos of its own 
as well. Is there more poetry in looking 
forward to hopes that may succeed or fail 
than in looking backward to those that have 
disappointed us? Does not the fading rose 
touch the imagination more sensibly than 
the opening flower? “When I was young,” 
is the poetry of the old, since we all look 
for it in “something afar from the sphere | 
of our sorrow ;” but does not something of 
the “tender bloom of heart” remain, what- 
ever BYRON may say, although we fancy that 
it abides only with the bloom of youth? 

“ Life is but thought; so think I will 

That Youth and I are house-mates still.” 

If age has gout and rheumatism, it is, at 
least, exempt from love-sickness, and imma- 
turity, and the uncertainty of what things 
Fate may have in store: if “youth is nim- 
ble” on the road, age has not so far to travel, 
and can afford to take it easily; moreover, 
it has learned that heaven is not a place but 
a state, and that “youth’s a stuff will not 
endure.” 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 
IL 
DRAPERIES AND FANS. 


ANGING cabinets, more or less like those 
which the insatiate china collectors of 
Queen Anne’s time made fashionable, are among 
the prettiest of modern trifles. But care must 
be exercised in their selection. If the walls are 
white or very light in tone, ebonized cabinets 
or those of very dark natural woods must be re- 
jected, and the less conspicuous maple or ash 
chosen, otherwise the contrast is so sharp that 
the eye loses pleasure in the proportions and 
outlines of the object. The panels of the light- 
hued cabinets may be enriched with dead gold; 
but on the ebony this decoration should be spar- 
ingly used, and, as a rule, incised. 
It is essential that this dainty hanging closet 
should seem to be useful, and not placed simply 
to gaze at. Therefore the shelves must be well 
stocked with trifles ; and if there be closed doors, 
they must open only to disclose some rare or 
fragile objects within. The arrangement of the 
visible articles should be, of course, like that of 
the mantel—irregular though orderly, and pyram- 
idal though broken. 
Where the wall-paper is elaborate in pattern 
with a bad background, little curtains of a dark 
rich shade may be hung against the wall for 
a plaque or vase to rest against. These may be 
of a deep maroon, twenty-four inches one way, 
let us say, by eighteen the other. If this were 
divided diagonally from the upper right-hand 
corner to the lower left-hand one, the upper sec- 
tion being of self-colored striped material, plush 
and silk, and the lower half of plain plush or 
silk, the effect would be very good. This little 
curtain should be held by brass nails at the cor- 
ners, and should seem to run on a rod or ribbon 
as in the cut. Or a loosely held mass cf dark 

















olive or plum-colored satin may be placed against 
the wall, and a light-colored pitcher hung on it, 
with a pretty knot of the same materia] passed 
through the handle and over a large nail. 

But with all this elaborate arrangement and 
careful study of detail, it is essential to secure a 
large amount of plain neutral color in the rooms. 
It may not be generally remembered that in the 
best period of painted glass nearly three-fourths 
of a painted window were left clear. Thus the 
brilliant hues were not in juxtaposition, and the 
result was a splendor of effect which modern 
stained glass lacks. What this tintless surface 
was to the glowing purples and reds, wide plain 
spaces are to the ornaments in a room. But 
these surfaces must be in harmony of hue, and 
not in contrast with the general effect. 

If the walls and the carpets do not suit each 
other, or if they do not suit the tenant (which in 
a hired house is commonly the case), it is possi- 
ble to blend them, or subdue them, as the case 
may be, by a judicious use of draperies, in cur- 
tains, portiéres, mantel lambrequins, bits of stuff 
flung here and there with deliberate carelessness. 
A very dark maroon, a dark sage green or olive 
green, will suit almost any room, and these grave 
hues can be enlivened with embroideries in rich 
colors. The mantel lambrequin of the last dec- 
ade, made of stiff, unmanageable reps, cut into 
elaborate arches, points, scallops, and _battle- 
ments, and trimmed with rope-like fringe, was 
a more hideous object than the white marble 
it concealed, But evolution has developed a 
higher type. To-day a straight curtain, ten or 
twelve inches deep, either plain or a little full, 
falls over the edge of the shelf. On its dark 
surface is wrought a vine or border of embroid- 
ery in loose Indian stitch, and with dull Eastern 
shades. The edge is finished with a softly twist- 
ed fringe. This embroidery, coming on a line 

with the eye, must be nicely wrought, and of 
well-chosen pattern. The portitre may be more 
coarsely done, since the band of embroidery is 
above or below the line of vision. And this is 
true of the window-curtains. 





vantages the human soul could covet; as if 


Another effective mantel decoration is accom- 
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plished by covering merely the shelf, or rather 
the board which covers the shelf, with some good 
texture, and letting the fringe only depend by 
way of drapery. This exposes the broad entab- 
lature below, and against this can be hung five 
or six deep-colored plates. When the mantel is 
of black marble, or of wood, and the fire-place 
has a tiled border, this is an admirable arrange- 
ment, But if one must live in the room with the 
white and florid chimney-peices which the last 
generation took delight in, the more one can hide 
of them the better. 

In all these hanging masses a stiff material is 
to be avoided. Nothing serves better than the 
new Canton flannels, which come very wide, and 
in all the soft rich shades, and are cheap at sev- 
enty-five cents a yard. By laying broad bands of 
contrasting but carefully chosen hues upon the 
body color, and feather-stitching them on with 
large stitches of old gold or dull red, these dra- 
peries may be made to blend the discords of the 
most ill-conceived rooms. 

If heavy window curtains or portiéres are un- 
attainable, drapery effects are still possible. An 
embroidered curtain may run on a few feet of 
gilded pipe in front of a low book-case. A 
bit of rich material, an old crape shaw}, for in- 
stance, may be flung on an easel. An odd scrap 
of Oriental embroidery, with its gleam of dull 
gold, may catch on the corner of the piano or a 
tall carved chair back. A Roman scarf may be 
forgotten on the shelf in some dark corner, or be 
tossed in haste on an ebony cabinet. A painted 
or embroidered silken curtain may hang beneath 
a bracket. Above all, the centre table, that sym- 
bol of comradeship and content, should be cov- 
ered with a quiet, rich, beautifully bordered cloth. 

Where the wall surfaces are entirely plain 
and the carpet little covered with design, most of 
these draperies may be figured and elaborate in 
effect. But if the carpets are intricate and the 
wall-paper ornate, the draperies should be plain, 
and only the borders and fringes broken or com- 
plex. 

With the craze for Japanese and Chinese bric- 
d-brac came in a fancy for using cheap paper fans 
in decoration, Every other parlor looked as if 
it were undergoing a malignant eruption of col- 
ored paper. Entire friezes, architraves for doors 
and windows, entablatures for mantel-pieces, were 
composed of fans, Ladders of fans led from 
floor to ceiling in each corner, and they were set 
up wherever a fan could find a “coigne of 
vantage.” 

Now these cheap fans, though often excellent 
in color and design, are coarse in texture and in 
execution. They ought, therefore, to be so placed 
that they do not invite close scrutiny, but merely 
make a variety—merely offer the staccato notes, 
as it were, in the smooth harmony of the room, 
It is well enough to cover the lintel over sliding 
doors, or perhaps to light up a sombre corner, 
with their gorgeousness, or even to make a group 
of them on the wall, if too low a tone needs rais- 
ing. But beyond this they should be used spar- 
ingly, and only where the experiment shows that 
their coarse richness is required. 

Patches of color such as these fans make are 
not needed to give the effect of brightness in a 
room. This is a rule never to be forgotten. Too 
much color is confusing, as too little is depress- 
ing. A parlor almost entirely neutral in tint 
will seem brilliant to the visitor if there be a 
mass of rich red in the table-cover and the bor- 
ders of the curtains. And a room whose fur- 
nishings and draperies are pale fawn, and which 
looked hopelessly characterless, has been made 
attractive by its wise mistress, who covered its 
richly carved table with a black cloth with a 
border of richly embroidered peacock blue, put a 
footstool of the same color and texture beside 
it, set up a great jar of peacock blue above it in 
line of the eye, fastened one little gleaming mir- 
ror to the wall, and at the far end of the apart- 
ment posted an old second-hand cabinet in black 
and dead gold, which cost next to nothing, and 
was the one bit of subdued splendor which trans- 
formed the monotony into variety. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


ORSAGES are most varied in detail, scarcely 
any two being made alike. The only settled 

fact is that all basques are shorter, except those 
that are cut in English coat shape, to serve as a 
street garment without an extra wrapping. The 
front has‘two darts, but no cross basque seam, 
and this sometimes compels the use of an under- 
arm dart, which gives the effect of two side forms 
in the back. The first side body begins in the 
armhole, and in many cases the second also; but 
the long side forms beginning in the shoulder 
seams have proved so becoming to most figures 
that the attempt to give them up has been a fail- 
ure, as many ladies insist upon having them. 
There are, however, fewer seams in the back 
than when the long corset-like cuirass was so 
popular, The middle seam is usually retained, 
though not always. Some of Worth’s handsom- 
est-fitting waists are made with merely the-two 
short side-form seams in the back. There is less 
effort to make the figure taper toward the waist 
line; hence all the forms of the back are equal- 
ly broad at the narrowest part. The greatest 
changes are made below the waist in the back 
by the introduction of the panier fullness, which 
is not confined to the skirts of the dress, but is 
seen on the basque as well. Sometimes the side 
forms are cut quite long and broad, are piped on 
the front edges and at the bottom, while the back 
edges are laid in three or four pleats, and are 
brought together quite high up, nearly to the 
waist line, on the middle forms, where they are 
further enlarged by having a shell bow of satin 
placed upon them; this bow conceals the joining 
of the pleats. The ends of the middle forms are 
in this case laid quite flat, and are shaped to 





form two wide loops. Such a basque as this is 
quite bouffant of itself, and adds to the general 
panier effect. This design is excellent for black 
grenadines, with satin bows for tri bo 
other plan, very effective in summer silks, ig that 
of widening each form of the back from the waist 
line down, and drawing it up in puffs by two or 
three rows of shirring down each seam, or else 
laying pleats in the seams, and covering them 
with a chain of loops of narrow ribbon, When 
the flat basques of last season are to be reno- 
vated, a full effect is sometimes given them by 
putting on panier sashes of wide ribbon, or of 
satin, or bias silk, or China crape; these are 
from two to three eighths of a yard wide, are 
sewed in the under-arm seam just below the 
waist line, and when brought together lower 
down in the middle of the back, they are tied in 
a large, round, loose-looking knot, from which 
the two ends hang; a tassel of fringe or jet, or 
a pleating of lace, finishes each end. When the 
hips are very small, this panier sash may be be- 
gun further forward in the last dart. In some 
basques it is almost confined to the hips, as it 
stops at the edge of the middle forms of the back, 
and is sewed in the seam there in pleats; the 
middle forms are then cut in a sharp point, and 
piped all around, Similar drapery is sometimes 
put around the hips of polonaises. Another 
quaint fashion is that of having the sash begin 
in the under-arm seams, and tied loosely quite 
low down in the front, giving a negligee look 
that is seen even on full-dress toilettes. 

When vests are used they are most often of 
contrasting colors, and the caprice now is to find 
some new shape for the outlines. In many Pa- 
risian dresses the vest is as sharply pointed be- 
low the waist as is the pointed front of a low 
corsage. In others the vest presents an oval 


-outline, getting smallest at the waist line, and 


stopping there. The most popular forms of the 
vest, however, show only at the top and bottom, 
being covered in the middle by the basque, which 
is double-breasted, and fastened by from three 
to six buttons. Embroidered satin vests are im- 
ported for the richest silks and grenadines and 
for satin dresses. They are usually in contrast 
to the color of the dress, even black dresses hav- 
ing very gay vests. They cost, with some addi- 
tional embroidery for trimming, $15. Another 
fanciful vest for black silks and for grenadines 
is made of black lace laid over white or colored 
silk, either cream, gendarme blue, narcisse yel- 
low, salmon, or very pale Nile green. To make 
these lace-covered vests more dressy the ends 
are separated from the basque front, and are 
gathered together and finished with a tassel of 
pleated lace or else of jet fringe, which hangs 
low on the front of the over-skirt. 


ROUND WAISTS, ETC. 


The fancy for draping the fullness of over- 
skirts very high is bringing round waists into 
prominence again, as the tails of basques con- 
ceal such drapery. As yet they are not very 
generally worn, though some of the newest French 
dresses made for ladies who have very long waists 
dispense with basques entirely, and have merely 
a broad belt all around. Other costumes left 
over from last season have this appearance given 
them very easily by merely putting the belt of 
the over-skirt upon the outside of the basque, 
and adding a broad belt of ribbon or of the ma- 
terial of the dress trimming. Sometimes two 
long wide loops and two longer ends of sash 
ribbon are added directly in the middle of the 
back. The belts made with other round waists 
often have a flat bag or a round reticule of the 
material of the trimming attached to them, and 
hanging on one side. One of the handsomest 
costumes worn during the spring is of gendarme 
blue camel’s-hair with silk of the same shade, 
and Scotch plaid satin in which a great deal of 
old gold enters. The camel’s-hair waist is round, 
with standing collar, plastron, revers, and wide 
belt of the plaid satin, and to this belt is attach- 
ed a flat bag, also of satin. The front gored 
breadth is silk, the side gores are camel’s-hair, 
but that on the left side is nearly concealed by a 
wide panel of the plaid satin. These gores are 
straight and flat, without a wrinkle from belt to 
toe, and are finished at the bottom by the merest 
border flounce of shell-pleated silk. In the back 
the drapery consists of one wide breadth of the 
camel’s-hair attached at the waist line, shirred 
across very broadly at the top, and hanging with- 
out looping except in one place on the left side, 
where the end is brought up in a large box pleat 
sewed horizontally about half way down the skirt. 
This pleat is so full that it causes the lower end 
of this draped breadth to hoop—a fancy that is 
quite popular in drapery at present. The left 
side and the end of this breadth have a very broad 
border of the satin. With this stylish costume 
the blonde wearer has a yellow Tuscan straw 
round hat, with the wide brim rolled all around, 
and faced with gendarme blue satin. . A scarf 
of China crape of the same blue trims the crown, 
and hangs in two wide ends behind, across which 
are two rows of pleated Breton lace; two ostrich 
tips rest on the front of the crown. An im- 
mense bouquet of white Marguerites is worn 
stuck in the belt; the lingerie is a linen collar, 
with a wide white cravat bow of India muslin 
and Breton lace. The parasol of Japanese shape 
is blue, with a lining of old gold silk, Costumes 
similar to this are being made up in gauze bunt- 
ings of écru, tan, and blue shades for summer 
wear at the watering-places and the sea-side. 
Dark bottle green velvet or satin is considered 
the most stylish contrast for trimming écru and 
tan-colored dresses; very dark wine-color is also 
used for this purpose, but has a warmer effect 
than the cool-looking green shades. 


OVER-SKIRTS, ETC. 

Deep apron over-skirts remain in favor, not- 
withstanding the introduction of shorter aprons. 
Their style depends on their simple drapery, and 





in @ measure on their plainness, that is, the ab- 
sence of all trimming. They are caught up very 
high on each side, indeed almost to the belt, by 
one or two clusters of shirring, or else by a single 
bunch of pleats that are very near together. The 
back breadth then falls plainly, and hoops at the 
bottom by reason of its scantiness, or else it is 
very wide, consisting of the entire breadth of 
double-width goods, and has a bunch of pleats in 
the middle to correspond with those on each of 
the side seams; this gives a very graceful bouf- 
fant effect. Other aprons are a series of irregu- 
lar folds or wrinkles held in place by a tape that 

underneath down the middle of the front 
breadth, to which the under part of each fold 
is tacked. Still others are merely aprons with- 


‘out any back drapery; these aprons meet under 


the ends of the basque behind, and the back 
breadths of the lower skirt have then three deep 
flounces covering them from the belt to the foot. 
The pleated fronts of skirts are also sometimes 
put in the apron instead of in the lower skirt. 
Thus there is a single broad pleat down the mid- 
dle of the apron its whole length, or else there 
are two or three narrower box pleats. Some- 
times a pretty effect is given by having the front 
breadth of striped or plaid material, while the re- 
mainder of the skirt is of solid colored goods, 
The over-skirt is then shirred down the seams 
that join it to the plain undraped front, and is 
bunchily draped behind. Sometimes there is a 
cluster of lengthwise pleats that form the side 
gores of the over-skirt ; the fancy is to have these 
laid in eight pleats, four of which are turned to- 
ward the back and four toward the front, meet- 
ing in the middle of the gore; then quite near 
the foot the pleats are not pressed in, but are 
gathered horizontally in rows of shirring. The 
curtain effect grows more and more popular for 
the fronts of over-skirts, and the objection that 
it displays too much of the lower skirt is removed 
by filling up the space left open in the middle of 
the front with a deep lengthwise fan of silk or 
satin, or else by having several rows of knife- 
pleating mounted horizontally on a foundation of 
crinoline muslin, and basting this in the open 
space; when completed, this has the effect of a 
trimmed lower skirt with curtain drapery, but is 
more useful, because the lower skirt can then be 
worn with other over-skirts, As we have noted 
above, it is not considered objectionable if the 
back drapery is so drawn upward that the ends 
“hoop,” as modistes call it; this effect is prettily 
given on French dresses by taking two lengths of 
single-width goods for the back drapery, and 
leaving them in one entire piece not cut apart at 
the bottom; the sides are then piped, and the 
two ends are brought together at the top, and 
fastened by deep shirring on the end of a polka 
bodice. This bodice is a compromise between a 
round waist and a basque, as it extends just be- 
low the waist line quite evenly all around. Such 
a bodice and drapery of gendarme blue grenadine 
has brocaded cream and blue fronts opening in 
curtain fashion, without trimming gf any kind, 
upon a lower skirt of blue silk that has merely a 
shell border flounce for trimming. 

Among other new departures, one, that mo- 
distes predict will become more popular in the 
autumn, is that of having the basque of entirely 
different material from the skirts, This is shown 
at present in black brocaded silk basques, with 
two skirts of plain black silk. The basque is 
made in round English coat shape, and serves 
nicely for a street garment without a wrap, Oc- 
casionally striped basques are shown in the same 
way. 

BUNTING BALMORALS. 


Bunting balmorals are found light and pleas- 
ant for summer wear. They are shown in cream 
white, pale gray, light and dark blue shades, 
trimmed with one, two, or three rows of knife- 
pleating. The pleatings make them thick enough 
at bottom, while the upper parts are quite trans- 
parent. Some of the most expensive skirts have 
bias bands of satin stitched around them. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBix, & Co.; A. T. Srewarrt & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


THE finest galleries of modern pictures in 
England are owned by merchants and manu- 
facturers, who have either made their own for- 
tunes or sprung from some poor, clever, indus- 
trious man who, like RicHarp CrawsHay, has 
laid the foundations of the house. Here are a 
few examples: RipLey, the member of Parlia- 
ment for Bradford, who owns half the town, is 
self-made. His futher and mother used to at- 
tend the market, and carry home in a cart arti- 
cles for dyeing. The father of Bass, the great 
brewer, was in a very small way of business, and 
his mother rage Pome inalittle shop. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty’s father kept a small 
news-agent’s store in London. Mr. WALTER, 
member of Parliament, and chief proprietor of 
the Times, dates back, we believe, to his father’s 
humble printing-office in the City. Mr. JoHn- 
ston, who left behind him the Standard, worth 
$150,000 a year, besides real estate, was an officer 
in the old Bankruptcy Court. The late Her- 
BERT INGRAM, member of Parliament and found- 
er of the JUustrated News, kept a little drug store 
at Nottingham. Mr. Lawson, the chief propri- 
etor of the Telegraph, from which he draws for 
his half share quite $150,000 a year, was the com- 
mercial representative of an ink house. He is 
now one of the rich commoners of England. 
Report has it that his income is over $300,000 
ayear. This, of course, does not begin to ap- 

roach the incomes of the wealthy men of Eng- 
and who have inherited as well as made fortunes. 
Rospert CrawsHay had at least $35,000,000 left 
him by his father. How much more he has 
made or lost we don’t know. He gave his 
daughters wedding gifts that would buy a Ger- 
man dukedom. But, talking of newspaper men, 
LABOUCHERE, in spite of newspapers and thea- 
tres, pays income tax on $160,000 a year. He 
was robbed some time since by- forgeries on his 








bank of $75,000, extending over some months, 
without being aware of it. The bank called his 
attention to some irregularity, which brought 
the fraud to light. 

—Mrs. President Hayes, according to a Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Cincinnati Auguir- 
er, is sunny, bright, patient, and child-like, arro- 
gating nothing to herself, and adds that one 
might talk to her forever and hear only pleas- 
ant things. She sees the bright side of every 


= 

—This pleasant,“ personal’ is told of Horace 
Vernet. Sketching one day near the Lake of 
Geneva, a young English lady, who had also 
been drawing not far away, offered him some 
advice as to his art. The courteous old painter 
listened respectfully, and thanked her politely. 
Next day, on the Lausanne boat, the same young 
lady ran up to him, saying, “Oh, Sir, you are a 
Frenchman: you ought to know Horace Ver- 
NET; and they say he is on board this very boat. 
Be good enough, please, to point him out to me.” 
“ You would like to see him very much?’ “Oh 
yes!” “Very well, mademoiselle; it was he 
who had the honor of receiving a lesson from 
you yesterday morning,” responded the smil- 
ing VERNET. Probably that self-satisfied young 
woman never instructed another artist. 

—Mile. Saran BernHARDT, painter, sculptor, 
and actress, proposes, during her present en- 
gagement in London, to offer a scene in a draw- 
ing-room entertainment that will be entirely 
new in dramatic history. She will model in 
clay a portrait of the actress pluying with her. 
The work will be completed in about twerty- 
five minutes, and during this time Mlle. Bern- 
HARDT will amuse her audience by giving, in 
a witty conversational dialogue, her ideas on 
sculpture and works of art in general. The me- 
dallion she means to give to her hostess as a 
souvenir of her skill and of the occasion. 

—The late Mr. Isaac Burt, a man of great el- 
oquence, and the leader of the Home Rulers in 
Parliament, was notable for quickness at repar- 
tee. ‘One day,’’ a lady wriies, “he ran in har- 
riedly to see my father, who was out at the time. 
As he was rushing away without leaving any 
name, I ventured to remark, ‘Who shall I say 
called? The Home Ruler grimly replied, ‘ Tell 
your father the ugliest devil he knows has called 
to see him.’ We all knew who it was theu.”’ 
Going home late one night he was accosted by a 
desperate-looking ruffian in one of the suburbs 
of Dublin, and asked what he was going to stand. 
“ Well,” replied Mr. Bort, meekly, ‘I am very 
sorry that I can’t give you much, my friend, but 
what I have we will share. Here,”’ he continued, 
drawing a revolver from his pocket, ‘is a weapon 
which has six chambers. Twill give you three, 
and—”’ but here the lawyer found himself alone. 

—A London correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer has this bit of gush about the Princess 
of Wales: ** For fashionability, for nobbiness, 
for chic, for every thing that women most admire 
in women, there is really no describing her; she 
must be seen to be appreciated. Her dressing 
is always the last expression of Parisian elegance, 
and invariably her toilette is as finished as an 
epigram, down to the smallest detail. From her 
dainty high-heeled boots up to the tightly drawn 
veil over her face, she is the most consummately 
apparelled lady, in the French style, who graces 
this metropolis. Judging her merely as a wom- 
an, With no aid from her high rank to bewilder 
a man’s imagination, 1 think there are many 
girls here in society who, with their limpid eyes, 
glowing complexions, soft tumbled bair, and 
general loveliness, would win the race for a heart 
sooner than she. But that matter is not to be 
thought of, of course. She is Princess, future 
Queen and Empress, and wonderfully well she 
is adapted to her station. Will you believe that 
yesterday, in the midst of the universal salam 
which greeted her entrance, from a varied col- 
lection of greatnesses, she walked straight across 
the room to a little paralyzed child, who was 
propped up in a perambulator, and began to 
play with it? The all-unconscious midget chat- 
ted back babble, and gave her a flower it held in 
its shadowy fingers. It was a touching little 
picture, and one which was worthy the pencil 
of an artist. When she left the bazar, and drove 
away through the streets, cheer upon cheer 
greeted ALEXANDRA as the various passers rec- 
ognized the soft sad face.” 

—A Kansas lady, Miss ANNA P. Hancock, has 
been making a call on Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 
and describes very pleasantly what she saw and 
heard. She writes: “I went ou Friday to call 
on Professor H. W. Lonerettow. He showed 
me all the first floor of his house, and explained 
the rooms and pictures. He took me to see 
the yard out on the great wide piazzas. I told 
him my first composition was about his home. 
He does not remember who was blacksmith at 
the time he wrote the poem in 1839. He sketch- 
ed the shop and chestnut-tree at the time, and 
gave meacopy ofit. Just to think of that, Lone- 
FELLOW giving me a picture! I am going to 
have it framed! Isat in the chestnut-tree chair. 
It is very pretty, but not at all showy. He 
wrote his autograph gladly in my album. He 
told me which was Mrs. WASHINGTON’s recep- 
tion-room—the one at the left of the front door. 
I was shown in there. It is furnished elegantly 
now, and great fire-placesin all the rooms. The 
corresponding square room across the hail was 
WasHINGTON’s dining-room, and now Mr. Lone- 
FELLOW’S study. Every thing pretty in it—new 
chairs, etc. Back of that is a large long room, 
formerly the one WASHINGTON transacted busi- 
ness in, held councils, ete, It is now an elegant 
drawing-room. Piano stands here. Large win- 
dows, and a door opening out on the great broad 
piazza on the east. He said, ‘ They sat there in 
summer.’ At the back of the reception-room, 
on the left, is the dining-room, and a long cor- 
ridor, books, pictures, and statuary on each 
side. At the very end is a window, and the cur- 
tain is red, which throws a beautiful light over 
every thing. 1 told him that was the way they 
had houses in Europe. Some one was playing 
when I went in. There is a large brass knock- 
er on the door, which, of course, my curious 
fingers had to try. I suppose WasHINGTON has 
used that same, but so many have used it since 
I guess the dirt from his fingers was all worn 
off when I put mine on. There is a bell now. 
Professor LONGFELLOW is smaller than I thought 
him to be from his pictures. His hair and beard 
are pure white. His mustache is colored a deli- 
cate amber just around the mouth, from cigars 
I thought. The whole house was scented with 
tobacco, but not very strongly. There was an 
old half cigar in his study. He is not fond of 
travelling, but very pleasant and kind.”’ 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Monograms, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are 
worked on batiste or fine 
linen in satin and tent 
stitch with fine white em- 
broidery cotton. 


Borders for Lingerie. 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Taxse borders are work- 


ed on batiste or linen in Fig. 1.—Borper ror Lincerte.—Watre Emprowery. 


satin, tent, and button-hole 


stitch with fine white embroidery cotton. The open-work scallops in the border 


Fig. 1 are filled with twisted bars of thread. 


Table with Cover, Figs. 1-3. 


Tue cover is made of honey-comb canvas, trimmed with a crochet border. To ‘ i 
make the border, work first a number of the large rosettes (see Fig. 2). For each Fig, 1.—Wuust-Paver’s Nore- the first of these), 1 sc. on the next ch.; then 1 sc. on the middle of the next 3 se., 


EmsprorwErRED Kry Basket. 


of these make a foundation of 7 ch. 
(chain stitch), which are closed in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
work as follows: Ist round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de. (double cro- 
chet), 23 de. on the ring, 1 sl. on 
the third of the 3 ch. counting as 
first de.in this round. 
2d round—3_ ch., 
which count as first 
de., 1 de. on the 
same st, (stitch) on 
which the preced- 
ing sl. was worked, 
3 ch., seven times 
alternately 2 de. on 
Fig. 1.—Monoera. the third following 
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FOR VALISE, 
Fic. 1. 
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Fig. i.—Biack Enouisn Straw Har. 
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Fig. 2.—Dnressine-Case ror Vauise, Fig. 1. 


st., 3 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first 
de. in this round. 3d round.—3 ch., which count as first de., 1 
dc, on the same st. on which the preceding sl. was worked, 1 de. 
on the next st., 4 ch., seven times alternately 3 dc. on the next 
2 de., 4 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch, counting as 
first de. in this round. 4th round.—3 ch., which count as first 
de., 8 de, on the next 2 de., 5 ch., seven times alternately 4 de. 





Curr.—| See (as at wy) 









Fig. 4.—LANTERN 







on the next 3 de., 5 ch.; final- 
ly, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first de. in this 
round, 5th round.—3 ch., 
; which count as first de., 5 de, 
i} on the next 3 de., 5 ch., seven 
(Oy SL ; ) YS times alternately 6 de. on the 
3 wap . e nati “appgat co next 4 de., 5 ch.; finally, 1 
Ng Higa ere sl. on the third of the 3 ch, 
‘ ( Ant : y counting as first de. in this 

\ round. 6th round.—3 ch., 
Mi adda oe which count as first de., 7 de., 
the 3d and 4th of which are 
separated by 3 ch. on the next 
5 de., 5 ch., seven times al- 
ternately 8 de., the middle 2 of which are separated by 3 ch., on the next 6 de., 5 eh.; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 8 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 7th round, 
—Always alternately 10 ste. (short treble crochet) separated each by 1 ch, on the 
next 3 ch., 3 se. on the next 5 ch. 8th round.— 1 se. (single crochet) on the next 
ch. between 2 stc., eight times alternately 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 se, on 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lincrrte.—Wurre Emprowery. 
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lowing rosette is worked in the same 
manner, but in working the last round 
connect the rosettes, fastening the mid- 
dle 2 p. of every 2 scallops side by side 
in one rosette 
to the corre- 
sponding ~ pi- 
cots of the pre- 
ceding rosette. 
Fill the large 
intervals _ be- 
tween _ these 
rosettes with & 
small rosettes sd 

worked as fol- Fig. 2.—Monooram. 
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Fig. 4.—Curr- 
Fasrener. 
[See Fig. 3.] 








Fig. 3.—CrocHet 
Rosette ror Ta- 
BLE-Cover, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 3.—Dressine-Case ror Vaiss, Fic. 1. 


lows: Make a foundation of 7 ch., close it in a ring with 1 sl., and 
crochet the Ist round.—4 ch., which count as first ste., 23 ste. on 
the ring; finally, 1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 ch. counting as first 
ste. in this round. 2d round.—* Twice alternately 1 p., 1 se. on 
the next st. in the preceding round, turn the work on the wrong 

— side, and fasten to a large rosette, working 1 de. on the middle 
Fig. 1.—Va.ise wirs Dressine-Case.—[See Figs. 2-5.] one of the free 3 p. in one scallop, turn the work on the right 
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side, 1 sc. on the next st., and repeat seven times 
from *. Fasten the thread and cut it off. Baste 
the border on the foundation six inches and a half 
from the edge, fasten it with button-hole stitching, 
and cut away the material beneath the border. The 
edge of the cover is trimmed with fringe. 


Border for Dresses, Wrappings, etc. 
Tus border is worked on écru material over can- 
vas, with maroon, ivory, and light blue filling silk in 
point Russe, and is edged with two rows of running 
stitches of brown silk and a cross seam of white fill- 
ing silk. The material is ravelled out on the edges 
to a depth of an inch and a quarter. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and 
Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1-5. 

Tue foundation of this tidy is of white Aida canvas, 
and is divided into nine squares, which are ornament- 
ed with designs in cross stitch embroidery, and are 
separated by narrow borders in drawn-work. Eac 


counts 77 stitches of the Aida canvas, and each border, including the 


drawn-work designs, is 17 stitches wide. Fig. 3 sho 
of the design for the middle and corner squares. 
use blue and for the light symbols red cotton. 


sign shown by Fig. 2 in 
cross stitch with blue cot- 
ton. For the drawn-work, 
shown in full size by Fig. 4, 
alternately ravel out the 4 
threads of the canvas which 
form 1 stitch, lengthwise 
and crosswise, leaving the 
next 4 threads stand. The 
former are cut through the 
middle, drawn out to the 
edge of the square, folded 
on the wrong side of the 
canvas, and fastened. Over- 
east the threads which were 
left standing with white 


4 Fig. 1.—Monoeram, 
thread, and with blue cot- 





Fig. 2.—Detau or Sora Pitiow, Fic. 1. 


ton work on every alternate hole eight button-hole 
stitches, and join them in the centre with a cross 
stitch of red cotton as shown by the illustration. 
In working the cross stitches carry the working 
thread on the wrong side, overcast the free bars on 
the outer edge with similar cotton, 
and work the ornaments in the cor- 
ners as shown by the illustration. 
The narrow borders are worked as 
shown by Fig. 5 in cross stitch with 
blue and red cotton. The rosettes 
between the borders are worked from 
the same design. For the drawn- 
work patterns leave 2 fourfold threads 
standing on each side of the border, 
as shown by Fig. 1, ravel out 4 four- 
fold threads, and with the crosswise 
threads left standing work the open- 
work design, so that every 4 threads 
are crossed. To do this, pass a nee- 
dle furnished with ravelled thread 
underneath the 4th and 3d threads, 
catch together the 2d and Ist threads, 
and carry the needle to the outside. 
Button-hole stitch the tidy with 
white thread on the edges, and ravel out the canv 
the illustration. 












For the dark symbols 
For the other stares, 
with drawn-work centre edged with red cross stitching, work in the de- 
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as for fringe, as shown by 


Fig. 4.—Detai or Tipy, Fie. 1. 


brown, and the latter with white silk. 
worked with pink and white, and the herring-bone stitching with yellow 
For the outer border of the corner figure stitch on blue 
silk with golden brown silk and maize silk with black silk, and fill it in 
point Russe with pink and white silk (see Fig. 2, 
of the cretonne application without embroidery). 


split filling silk. 



















Fig. 3.—Desien ror Tipy, Fre. 1. 
Cross Stirco EMBROIDERY. 


Cross Stitcn Emproiery. 


shown by the illustration, so as to form a harmo- 
nious design. For the ring in the middle of the 
star figure sew on white filling silk with black silk, 
and work the ornaments with pink, olive, and 
black silk, and with blue silk in two shades. The 
two circles of yellow filling silk in two shades are 
stitched on with black silk. The rays are formed 
of feather stitches of pink and white silk, and the 
edge is formed by cross seams of light and dark 
blue silk. The middle leaf-shaped part of the cor- 
ner figure of cretonne is bordered with light and 
dark yellow filling silk, stitched on with black silk. 
For the intervening point Russe stitches use shaded 
pink silk. The fern leaves are worked with olive 
green silk, the veins with. brown silk, and the 
flo-vers alternately with light and dark blue silk in 
point Russe. For the inner part of the corner fig- 
ure and for the adjoining arabesques employ part- 
ly white and partly pink filling silk in two shades, 
and stitch on the former with black or golden 
The point Russe stitching is 


which shows a section 
The vines are worked 


in tent stitch with brown 
£ SENT ~— silk and in point Russe 
E 5 with olive silk. The out- 


lines of the outer scallops 
are defined with pink silk 
in two shades, which is 
stitched on with bronze- 
colored split silk. The 
rest of the embroidery of 
the scallops is worked in 


satin stitch and point 
Russe with white silk. 
The dots are worked in 
satin stitch with white 


and in point Russe with 
red silk, ornamented each 
with a stitch of 
black silk, and edged in 





cross 


Fig. 2.—Monoaram. 





Fig. 3.—Detai or Sora Pittow, Fie. 1. 


tent stitch with olive silk. For the border which 
connects the application figures stitch on two 
threads of olive green filling silk with black silk 
as shown by Fig. 3, and work the herring-bone 
stitching with white silk. The outlines of the in- 
ner scallops are defined with maize silk 
stitched on with brownish silk, and the 
outlines of the outer scallops with white 
silk stitched on with black silk. The 
point Russe stitching is worked partly 
with pink and white and partly with blue 
silk. The edge of the cushion is finished 
with silk cord in the colors of the em 
broidery. The ends are laid in loops as 
shown by the illustration, and are finish 
ed with tassels of similar silk. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked on can- 
vas with cotton, worsted, or silk accord 
ing to the purpose for which they are 
designed. 


Borders for Baskets, Tidies, etc., Figs. 1-4. 
Tuese borders are worked on écru canvas in cross stitch with filling silk in 
the colors 
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Description of Symbols: ® Dark Olive; 9 Light 
Olive ; O Yellow; @ Réséda; © ist (darkest), 
2d, & 8d (lightest), Blue; @ ist (darkest), 
@ 2d, © 3d (lightest), Red. 
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arranged 
grouped as 


Fig. 1.—Borper ror Baskets, Trptes, rtc.—Cross 


Srircn Empromery anp Drawn-Work.—([See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 1.—Sora Pittow.—Cretonne Apprication.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





is worked over 
10 stitches (20 
threads) of the 


Cross Stitch Emprorwery. 


Descrip. of Sym.: 8 Dark Olive; ® Light Olive; 
@ Brown ; 9 Dark Yellow; © Light Yellow; 8 Red- 
dish-Brown ; © Pink; & Dark Blue; 8 Light Blue, 





Fig. 3.—Borper ror Baskets, Tipres, etc.—Cross 
Srrrcw Emprowery any Drawn-Work.—{See Fig. 4.] 
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canvas. For each drawn-work pattern ravel out 
12 threads of the canvas, and with 1 of the rav- 
elled threads always alternately for 1 bar catch 
together 8 of the threads left standing on one 
side with 1 button-hole stitch, as shown by the 
illustration, wind 4 of these with the working 
thread, and catch them together with the next 
4 threads on the other side with 1 button-hole 
stitch. Fold the material on the edges for a hem, 
and ornament this with the outer border in the 
design Fig. 2. Fig. 4 shows the design for the 
border Fig. 3. 


Whist-Player’s Note-Book, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 408. 

Tus note-book is made of brown leather. One 
compartment is covered on the inside with simi- 
lar leather, from which an oval piece is cut out. 
This is underlaid with gray faille, embroidered in 
the design shown by Fig. 1, on page 360, Bazar 
No. 23, Vol. XII. The corners are furnished with 
small pockets for holding the whist counters (see 
illustration), The other half is furnished with a 
silica slate. On the back of the book is a band 
for holding a lead-pencil, as shown by Fig. 2. 
The outside of the note-book is ornamented with 
gilt playing-cards. 


Ladies’ Straw Hats, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 408, 

Fig. 1.—Btack Enetisa Straw Hart, with high 
crown and narrow brim, faced with black velvet, 
which is turned up in a binding on the outside. 
The trimming is composed of striped flesh-color- 
ed gauze, which is pleated and laid around the 
crown as shown by the illustration, fastened with 
a filigree silver agrafe, and arranged in standing 
puffs on the right side. A long black ostrich 
feather and two blue-green changeable wings 
complete the trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Biacx Enouisn Srraw Har. The 
brim is bound with gold braid half an inch wide, 
and faced with black gros grain. The trimming 
is composed of folds of gros grain, pleated Breton 
lace, a changeable blue-green wing, and three 
black ostrich tips. 





TWICE MARRIED. 


. ES, I suppose it’s all very fine and grand, 

but I b’lieve I'd rather Eddie had taken a 
fancy to some one who wouldn’t have felt him- 
self too fine and grand for her pa and ma.” 

“T can’t see but the young man is perfectly 
civil and respectful. And certainly his mother 
has acted the lady by you, Called on you first, 
and asked Eddie there to tea right off. We 
should bear in mind that she never expected to 
make the acquaintance of plain folks like us.” 

“There was nothing else to do, unless she 
quarrelled with her son, and that she would never 
do, and he the apple of her eye. So she made 
the best of it. But I'll tell you what, pa—I mean 
to have my own way about the wedding, for all 
Mrs. Le Roy’s wheedling soft speeches.” 

Mr. Clark was always more or less absent-mind- 
ed when he came home at night from the store. 
It was a minute or two before he asked, as was 
expected of him, ‘“ What do you mean, Eliza ?” 

“ As it’s to be an Episcopalian wedding, it has 
to be in church, and of course there’ll be a crowd, 
her friends as well as ours. And she is ashamed 
of us. She wants Eddie to have Governor Reed 
give her away instead of her shabby old pa.” 

“Well, if Eddie’s willing—” 

“Eddie willing! Of course Eddie ’d be will- 
ing if you was willing, and you never could say 
No to a woman. So if she comes along—Mrs. 
Le Roy, I mean—and talks to you about the so- 
cial advantage it will be to Eddie to go into the 
church on the Governor’s arm, don’t you listen to 
her. Just you say that you have left it to the 
women-folks to settle the wedding.” 

Mr, Clark received his orders meekly. He 
hoped he would not be called upon to combat the 
eloquence of Mrs. Le Roy. He doubted that he 
could hold out against it, unless his wife were 
by to back him. He sighed. He hated to see 
Eliza fretted. It was his nature to take things 
as they came, but it was certainly not hers. But 
he had never seen her so completely upset as she 
was now. 

Some mothers would have been elated at the 
prospect of a daughter’s marrying above her, as 
the phrase goes, but of these was not Mrs. Clark. 
She was satisfied with her own station in life. 
She preferred to keep to her own ways, and that 
other people should keep to theirs. She felt that 
she was as good as any body else, and she did not 
desire to be thrown with people who held a con- 
trary opinion. 

The next morning came a pleasant, cordial 
note from Mrs. Le Roy, asking the Clarks—fa- 
ther, mother, daughter—to tea with her that 
evening. Eddie wished to accept the invitation, 
and Mrs. Clark could never bear to cross Ed- 
die’s wishes. She therefore somewhat unwilling- 
ly dressed herself in her best, and brushed up 
her old man. “Now, pa, don’t give in to her,” 
were her last words as they were admitted for 
the first time into the beautiful Le Roy mansion 
—really a mansion, built in Port Royal in the old 
colonial times. Mrs, Le Roy received them with 
a manner that was graciousness itself. If she 
made up her mind to do a thing at all, she did it 
thoroughly. She had combated her son’s en- 
gagement to beautiful Eddie Clark as long as 
there remained a grain of virtue in opposition. 
Now she had determined that there should be no 
vulgar family jars. She showed a proper gentil- 
ity in that at least. 

Alas! Mrs. Clark was powerless to interrupt a 
long, amicable téte-d-téle between their hostess 
and her husband, during which George Le Roy 
showed her the various curiosities with which the 
drawing-rooms were filled, and Eddie played soft 
airs on the piano. Eddie had been beautifully 
taught at the Academy ; her tact in music, as in 


other matters, when she chose to exercise it, was 
great: she played in that charming pensive, twi- 
light style which serves so admirably to fill up 
odd corners and crannies. 

George walked home with Eddie: the husband 
and wife were together. 

“Tve done it,” Mr. Clark said, desperately, as 
soon as they were fairly started. “She was too 
much for me; I couldn’t help it.” 

“You didn’t agree that a perfect stranger 
should give away Eddie ?” 

“Yes, I did. After all, what matter does it 
make? Anyway, it can’t be helped now; and 
it’s nothing but a form anyway.” 

“Our only child!” groaned Mrs, Clark, with 
tears. Her heart was very sore. At that mo- 
ment she would far rather Eddie had been going 
to marry Joe Thompson, a clerk in her father’s 
store, who had been in love with her for years, 
and who would have been honored by the con- 
nection, rather than blue-blooded George Le Roy, 
to whom Eddie’s parents were a thorn in the 
flesh, to be endured as best might be. 

Mrs. Le Roy carried the day; Mr. Clark, having 
given his word, held by it like an honest man. 
The wedding took place in St. Mary’s, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark were ushered to their seats like 
all the rest of the congregation, to see their dar- 
ling married. Mrs. Le Roy swept in on her son’s 
arm, calm, cold, collected; the bride followed, 
supported by the white-headed Governor of the 
State. In bitterness of heart her mother heard 
her take the vows which made her Edna Le Roy. 
It was a large, dignified assemblage, in which 
good Mr. and Mrs. Clark felt lost. They felt 
equally lost afterward at the wedding reception 
at Mrs. Le Roy’s. If was a very melancholy sat- 
isfaction to them to hear on all sides praises of 
the bride’s exquisite loveliness. They seemed no 
longer to have part or parcel in the matter. 

If Edna did not realize the pain of all this to 
her parents, it surely was not because she did 
not love them. She loved them dearly, with a 
tenderness all her own; but at that time she was 
too utterly absorbed in her own tumultuous hap- 
piness to be able to conceive of there being a 
serpent trail in her paradise. She clung to them 
with passionate kisses before she started on her 
wedding journey, and had almost to be torn from 
their embraces ; but this without probing the na- 
ture of their regret and wretchedness. She and 
George sailed for Europe almost immediately. 
He was a rich man, but he had a profession, to 
which he proposed to devote himself. For the 
next two years he attended medical lectures in 
Paris as assiduously as though he had been a 
needy student anxious to go to work to earn a 
living. He and Edna were very happy during 
those two years; it was the life that suited Edna 
—art and music and congenial society. The 
world was even gayer and brighter than her day- 
dreams had pictured it. Then a year of travel. 
Then home. 

Eddie had never known how she had missed 
her dear father and mother until she found her- 
self once more clasped in their loving arms. 
How had she done without, all this while, their 
extraordinary devotion, their blind infatuation ? 
She had never half enjoyed her own two babies 
until she had shown them to her father and 
mother. Tears of joy and pride rained down 
Mrs. Clark’s cheeks. Eddie’s little girls! There 
never were such beauties, such darlings. Eddie’s 
eyes, clear, brown, eager, with their father’s beau- 
tiful golden hair. Fortunately they were suffi- 
ciently like their father’s family to win favor with 
their grandmother Le Roy on thatscore. On the 
whole, she was satisfied with the appearance pre- 
sented by her son’s family. Eddie’s French toi- 
lettes were stylish and becoming; the elder baby 
prattled in French in a distinguished way; the 
baby proper was a study for a picture as she lay 

in the arms of her bonne, whose picturesque cap 
and apron were the first that had ever appeared 
in Port Royal. Edna really did not do George 
discredit; she would be well enough, if only it 
were not for her vulgar father and mother. 

Still there were no jars. But, all the same, 
Edna grew gradually harassed and unhappy. It 
became patent to her that Mrs. Le Roy looked 
down upon her antecedents, and that it was per- 
petually upon her mind to instruct her in the dif- 
ferent articles of her own social creed. Eddie’s 
gentle soul rebelled. She had her own pride of 
birth, She hated Mrs. Le Roy’s arrogance and 
assumption. She almost hated Mrs. Le Roy. Day 
after day she was made to appear to disadvan- 
tage before George. Day after day she felt that 
she was stiffening and hardening before the icy 
breath of her mother-in-law’s constant surveil- 
lance. A word here and a word there will preju- 
dice almost unawares. George, for the first time, 
noticed that his wife had defects : she lacked self- 
control, self-possession, These things would come 
in time, but they were an indispensable part of the 
equipment of a finished woman of the world. 

Gradually George began to object to her fre- 
quent visits to her parents, although never in so 
many words. The argument he used was that 
she was so much away from home; he saw so 
little of her. Gradually Eddie abandoned this 
point; but in return she resolved that she would 
be equaliy chary of her visits to other places. 
She established a character for unsociability and 
indifference among all the Le Roys’ friends in Port 
Royal, people whom Mrs. Le Roy had urged her 
to cultivate—* for your husband’s sake, my dear: 
a physician’s wife can not exercise too much dis- 
cretion in the choice of acquaintances.” 

Gradually she did not seem to herself to be the 
same girl. Oh, if only sbe and George could live 
in a little house of their own! This great, grand 
house was a prison, But it had always been on 
the cards that George should live with his moth- 
er. An unusual devotion existed between the 
mother and son, 

Eddie was not a wise woman. She made no 





effort to conceal the bitterness in her soul from 
her own parents. They knew that she was not 


happy; they never dreamed of blaming her when 
day after day went by without their seeing her. 
But they did blame Mrs. Le Roy, and none the 
less as they saw Eddie grow quiet and dull and 
changed. 

George and she drifted farther and farther 
apart. His was an impressionable nature, which 
speedily fell away from the magnetism of any in- 
fluence which was not vigorously exerted. And 
he liked life and gayety: Eddie’s mood chilled 
and repressed him. He had no sympathy for 
people with the blues. So he sought amusement 
elsewhere. If Eddie refused to return visits, the 
more reason that he should visit vigorously. He 
was always warmly welcomed at the houses of 
his old intimates. The Storeys, for instance, 
made as much of him as though he were still un- 
married. He believed those girls would do any 
thing for him. He showed Eddie with somewhat 
of school-boy triumph a pair of slippers Minna 
Storey had worked for him in shaded flosses. 

Port Royal—at least its exclusive circles—al- 
ways left home in August and September. The 
Le Roys from time immemorial had gone to the 
Sweetbrier Springs during those months. It was 
decided to carry out this usual programme, al- 
most without consulting Mrs. George Le Roy. 
She, for her part, detested the idea of going, as 
indeed she had ended by detesting all the Le 
Roys’ doings. 

Nevertheless Sweetbrier Springs was a pleas- 
ant place enough, in the heart of the peaceful, 
serene mountains. It was not so far from Port 
Royal but that George could join his family once 
a week, for which fact Eddie would have been 
more than thankful had she had the full benefit 
of his society when he did come. But there were 
not many men at the Springs, and Dr. Le Roy 
was handsome and popular. His weekly arrival 
was the signal among the idle girls at Sweetbrier 
for a struggle to monopolize his attentions. And 
George was nothing loath. He came up here to 
recuperate and to have a good time, and when he 
applied himself to having a good time, it was with 
the same zeal which he had brought to bear upon 
the study of his profession. 

The Storey girls were his warmest admirers. 
Minna Storey was as bewitchingly beautiful as 
the typical Eastern houri—all rounded curves and 
dimples, soft, tendrilly brown hair, and laughing, 
mischievous hazel eyes. She was a girl who nev- 
er hesitated to follow the bent of her pleasures, 
although these at times led her into somewhat 
devious ways. She generally had a love affair on 
hand, although this was apt to be not so much a 
flirtation as a romp. At least this was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of her present encount- 
er with Dr. Le Roy. It was great fun, no doubt, 
but it could hardly be said to be dignified. As 
the weeks slipped by, the fact grew to be an es- 
tablished one among the other girls that Dr. Le 
Roy was Minna Storey’s exclusive property. 

Eddie was wretched. Those women are per- 
haps to be envied who, in similar situations, cul- 
tivate a gayety which, if forced, at least serves as 
an escape-valve. Eddie not only was wretched, 
but looked so. And George became irritated. 
He actually was at last in the condition of believ- 
ing himself to be the aggrieved party. 

One evening, when Eddie had hung over the 
children until they were asleep, crooning soft 
airs to them which always lulled them to rest 
soonest, she wandered down stairs with the vague 
intention of finding George, and trying to dispel 
the miserable cloud which had hung between 
them now for solong. <A wish to do so had come 
into her heart as she kissed her babies good- 
night. She drifted down the great sounding 
stairway, looking like a pale ghost, with her sad 
eyes and her flowing white dress. She glanced 
out on the different piazzas on her way: the 
boarders were apt to walk and sit about on these 
during the long evenings. But she did not see 
her husband. She drifted through the parlors, 
where there were card-playing, dancing, music. 

“Look at Mrs. Le Roy. How beautiful she 
is!” one person remarked. 

“And how intensely unhappy! Poor thing! 
What a pity that any one with a heart should 
have married George Le Roy !” 

She stood in an open doorway, and looked up 
and down the piazza on which opened the par- 
lors. Ah, at last! George was seated with 
his back to her, in a lounging, negligent attitude. 
Facing him, in an attitude equally negligent, was 
Minna Storey, her dimpled Bacchante face up- 
turned to his; her white arms gleaming out of 
the falling rose-colored sleeves of her dress, and 
wreathed with Roman pearls. Perhaps she was 
posing for Lalla Rookh or some other Oriental 
character, to whom strands of pearls are appro- 
priated in ¢ableaux vivants; at all events, her 
graceful head was adorned to correspond with 
her arms. She made a slight movement at the 
moment that Eddie appeared in the doorway, 
with which her little white hand fell against Dr. 
Le Roy’s knee, and lay there carelessly. Eddie’s 
face contracted as in pain. She came forward. 
Minna slightly changed her attitude, but with no 
visible show of embarrassment. George glanced 
up. “Will you join us?” he asked, in an un- 
sympathetic, superficial tone. 

Eddie paused a moment, looking down upon 
Minna. Then she said, icily, “No, thank you,” 
and moved away. 

She was combing at her long hair presently, 
when George knocked at her door. Still that 
rigid look on her face, that hurt look in her eyes. 
He closed the door, and stood leaning with his 
back against it. “I wish, Edna,” he began di- 
rectly, “that you would be a little more like 
other people. It is confoundedly unpleasant to 
have you going about looking like a mute at a 
funeral.” 

“TI can not look more unhappy than I feel,” 
she burst out, with gathering sobs. “ Why did 
I ever marry you? I wish I had died instead. 
Why did you not marry this Storey girl, whom 





you make love to now before my face? If you 





have no feeling for me as a woman, I should 
think you might show at least common respect 
for me as your wife,” 

Her tone, her words, stung George Le Roy to 
the point of fury. “ My wife!” he said. “ Heav- 
ens! I wish you had not that claim upon my tol- 
erance. A man reaps a fearful harvest from a 
youthful mistake.” Then he turned on his heel, 
and closed the door sharply behind him. Eddie 
was only a trifle more miserable than she had 
been before. 

The next day was Sunday. Parties for church 
were made up. Eddie found herself listlessly 
included in one. It might at least be more tol- 
erable than wandering aimlessly about the hotel. 
As she was handed into the stage she noticed 
her husband gathering in Minna’s Storey’s dra- 
peries within the compass of a light wagon, in 
which he was going to drive her. She was talk- 
ing and laughing as usual, There was not a 
cloud on George’s face. The sight cut Eddie to 
the heart. She averted her face hastily. Her 
fellow-passengers saw what she saw; they pitied 
her. It is hard to a young, proud nature to be 
pitied. 

The stage clattered off amid a gay Babel of 
voices. A mile down the road there was a hill. 
At the top of this hill the horses took fright, 
one becoming perfectly uncontrollable. Plun- 
ging and rearing, they dragged the stage to the 
edge of the mountain. The next moment the 
great lumbering vehicle was overturned and pitch- 
ed down the mountain-side. Then the horses, 
having done their worst, stood still. The driver 
picked himself up, and surveyed the scene of the 
disaster. The first object that met his eyes was 
Mrs. Le Roy, who had been thrown against a 
heap of stones. A messenger was dispatched to 
the hotel, who met Dr. Le Roy first of all in his 
no-top wagon. 

“Hurry! hurry!” he cried. “The stage has 
gone over the side of the mountain. Mrs. Le 
Roy is dead.” 

George was off like the wind; but not before 
Miss Storey had entreated, with white lips, to be 
let out. He was alone when he was confronted 
by Eddie’s pitiful pale face. 

They gathered her up, and carried her to the 
hotel for dead. The rest of the party escaped 
unhurt, except for trifling cuts and bruises; but 
when they laid her on her bed they thought that 
life was extinct. 

I might quote pages in support of the asser- 
tion that the worth of a treasure is emphasized 
by the dread of losing it. Harshness, indiffer- 
ence, neglect, dogged George Le Roy’s steps like 
stern accusers, now that Eddie lay speechless, 
unconscious, for hopeless hours. It seemed to 
him that he had killed her. If he had been with 
her, this might not have happened. Surely he 
might have shielded her. Shielded her? Ah! 
had he shielded her from other dangers, other 
ills? The bitter reproach haunted him that he 
had betrayed his trust. 

How utterly little and contemptible their dis- 
sensions now seemed! Only the one truth re- 
mained, that she was his, the woman he loved, 
the only woman who could fill his heart. 

He sent for her father and mother. They 
came, wrung by the cruelest anguish; but they 
came just as she began to revive. Youth is stub- 
born; life is obstinate; and love wrestled with 
prayer. George Le Roy had never known before 
what it was to face a mysterious Providence, om- 
nipotent, and yet hearkening to supplication. 

Eddie was given back to him again—given 
back to him, so it seemed, from death. It was a 
second marriage. 

We often wonder if we would live our lives bet- 
ter if we could live them over again. Certainly Ed- 
die and her husband profited by their former mis- 
takes. For one thing, they spent their second 
honey-moon in a home of their own. When Ed- 
die went down from Sweetbrier Springs, in the fall, 
to Port Royal, she found a lovely house made ready 
for her, of which she was the unconditional mis- 
tress. George explained, to all whom it might 
concern, that the situation of this house suited the 
requirements of his practice better than that of the 
Le Roy homestead. 

It was astonishing how easy it was to get on 
with Mrs. Le Roy mére after this. Sometimes, in- 
deed, Eddie wondered whether her former trou- 
bles had not been chimeras of her brain. 

As for Mr. and Mrs, Clark, they were at last 
entirely reconciled to their daughter’s marriage. 
They spent the greater part of their subsequent 
lives in spoiling their little grandchildren to their 
hearts’ content. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From ovr Own CorresPonvENt. ] 
HE unfavorable weather with which we have 
been afflicted for the last two months, while 
suppressing the pleasant season of spring, has at 
the same time suppressed all the charming toi- 
lettes which the pretty promenaders expected to 
display on the boulevards and the Champs Ely- 
sées. These toilettes remain at the dress-mak- 
ers’ or in their trunks, while the winter woolens, 
velvets, and furs are pressed into service. This 
is a serious loss to the trade in Paris. Every 
year the spring races at Auteuil, and above all 
at Longchamps, establish the fashion for the sum- 
mer, introducing the most novel styles of toilettes, 
both such as have already been accepted and such 
as are merely proposed. This season there has 
been nothing of the kind. At the last races at 
Longchamps the ladies appeared in winter dress- 
es, and wrapped in furs. But as every thing 
comes to an end here below, let us hope that 
this disagreeable weather too will not last much 
longer. 

The predominant feature in the dresses in prep- 
aration is the combination of two materials, one 
plain, and the other with striped or else with bro- 
caded or painted figures. The latter is a new 
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extravagance of fashion. Either the goods or 
merely the ribbons are painted, by hand. It can 
easily be imagined that this is as pretty as it is 
expensive, and that it would not be advisable to 
expose such material or ribbon to one of the 
showers with which we are now daily afflicted. 
But, nevertheless, this detail must be mentioned 
under the head of information concerning ele- 
gance. 

Linen and batiste will be employed precisely 
like silk that is to say, in a combination 
of plain with figure or striped material. The 
principal part @f the toilette is made of plain 
stuff, while the Vest, éuffs, and revers on the 
skirt or over-shitt fe tmade of the figured goods. 
For the couritty afi@ for in-door toilettes many 
Louis XVI. téflettes are in preparation, trimmed 
with ruches @ la #ieille, made of linen, with 
printed bouqtets Gf Spriys of detached flowers. 
There will alsé be many White toflettes, but only 
for the salon’ and @Wfteaux, and never for the 
street in Paris. 

Although fasten is no lotiger exclusive, it still 
has its preferences, After adopting dark red, 
such as carotibier and garnet, for the last six 
months, it is a present devoted to all the shades 
of blue which te not pure, bit partake of gray 
or green, such a8 gendarme and peacock blue. 
The former is so from its resemblance to 
the blue cloth worn by the gens-d’armes, Wool- 
en goods aré much worn; but if the toilette has 
any pretensions to elegance, its accessories are 
of brocaded silk, pékin faille, or satin. Satin is 
decidedly in the fashion, and, to recover lost time, 
it is worn even in summer, while formerly it was 
reserved for the winter alone. It is used for bon- 
nets, when the bonnet is of straw, the facing is 
of satin, like the trimming on summer dresses. 
The trimming, which is allied to satin, and, like 
the latter, is combined with every kind of ma-- 
terial, is Breton lace, on which the Parisiennes 
still dote, and which they employ on every part 
of their toilette, from the cravat to the slippers. 
Another trimming, which has but just made its 
appearance, is a tufting of short shaded fringe, 
closely resembling the feather bands which were 
formerly the fashion, This tufted fringe trims 
small mantelets made of faille, or else of cash- 
mere in a light shade. 

If we are to judge of the future by the pres- 
ent, it may be predicted that dresses will be sim- 
plified and disengaged from the indescribable 
draperies and trimmings with which they have 
been so long overloaded. This will not be ac- 
complished all at once, but we are gradually ap- 
proaching this desirable end. ‘The most elegant 
ladies content themselves with paniers and with 
several small poufs behind. Patience! Next 
winter there will be still less. Fashion wavers 
and drifts hither and thither amidst opposing 
currents, being no longer steered by a firm hand. 
Nevertheless, we can discern the goal toward 
which it is tending, and precisely as it was felt 
that clinging dresses were to be abandoned, it is 
now divined that simple dresses are coming in 
vogue. Among these we may class at present 
travelling costumes. I have seen different styles ; 
the one which pleased me most was made of thin 
woolen goods of a dark ashen gray. The skirt 
was kilt-pleated all around, and was short, of 
course. The upper part of the toilette was com- 
posed of along and ample frock-coat—absolute- 
ly a masculine frock-coat—of the same material, 
with vest and revers of black silk pékin, for this 
same coat opened over a high vest. No other 
wrap, but simply a plaid rolled up in a shawl 
strap and carried in the hand, Round hat of 
black straw with wide brim, faced with black 
velvet and trimmed with a black plume. - ‘ 

Another travelling costume was made of woolen 
goods in two shades of écru. The short skirt was 
trimmed with three very narrow pleated flounces, 
the middle flounce, as well as the front breadth of 
the skirt, being of the lighter shade. The back 
breadths of the skirt were of the darkest shade. 
On each side was a revers of very dark Scotch 
plaid silk, in which green predominated. The 
vest was of similar plaid, over which opened a 
long jacket of the woolen goods in the dark 
shade, with revers and cuffs of the same materi- 
al as the vest. Ecru straw bonnet, trimmed with 
green ribbons. The rule to be observed with 
travelling toilettes is that the corsage shall take 
the place of the wrapping—in a word, that all 
sacques or mantelets shall be discarded as too 
cumbersome. The wrap is replaced by a Scotch 
plaid shawl, or else a water-proof. 

People who like black dresses—and they are 
numerous—have this season adopted the Spanish 
dress. For the chateaux and sea-side cottages the 
summer wardrobe is not complete without a Span- 
ish toilette. This is made of black faille, en- 
tirely covered with very transparent black barége, 
or even black crape. The entire front is covered 
with rows of wide black lace, which are finished 
on each side with a bow, with long hanging loops, 
made of narrow pink satin ribbon. Each bow is 
fastened with a rosette of black jet, with two tas- 
sels of uneven length to match. The long train 
in the back (this toilette is never made short) is 
draped by means of a single large bow of wide 
pink satin ribbon. The corsage, cut square in 
the neck, and the elbow sleeves, are trimmed with 
pink bows and jet. In guise of a coiffure a small 
net of jet, with a large rose placed above the ear. 

This summer, for toilettes designed for the day- 
time, there will be worn not only black crape, as 
I have just described, but also white crape, by 
virtue of reasoning as follows: What is crape ? 
It is a woolen material; the thinnest of such, it 
is true, but still a woolen fabric; summer is the 
season for employing the thinnest materials; 
therefore we shall wear crape over foulard or 
faille. It will be employed in this fashion in the 
high regions of elegance for dinner toilettes in 
the chateaux, etc. 

For the sea-side are recommended at present 
short costumes of dark blue linen richly trimmed 

with embroidery in red, gold-color, and white. 








These costumes partake of the style of travelling 
costumes; that is to say, they are made without 
wrappings, the corsage, in the shape of a casaquin 
or jacket, taking the place of the latter. In gen- 
eral, the costumes for morning wear, for travel- 
ling, and for the sea-side assume a more and 
more masculine appearance. The jackets open 
over vests, the latter call to their aid the jabot, 
and finish with the cravat. Attired in one of 
these three costumes, ladies look as if ready to 
mount on horseback. The hand only lacks the 
whip, and seems mortified at being. obliged to 
hold an umbrella or a parasol instead. As to 
vests, it may as well be said that they are worn 
with all dresses, inasmuch as the morning and 
travelling costumes have their vests, quite as 
well as full toilettes for dinners, receptions, and 
balls. EmMeELINE RayMonp. 








WALKING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 412. 


THIS stylish costume is composed of gendarme 

blue bunting, with Pompadour foulard that 
has a ground of the same blue strewn with flow- 
ers of natural hues. The short round lower 
skirt is of silk with two pleatings for trimming. 
The over-skirt has redingote fronts of the bunt- 
ing, bordered with foulard, while the drapery 
above it and in the back is of the foulard. This 
is made of breadths that are not cut apart at the 
end, and are turned back to give the washer-wom- 
an effect. The basque has a double marquise 
vest; the lower vest is of silk, while that above 
is of figured foulard. The bunting basque meets 
on the bust, and slopes sharply away. The col- 
lar is of foulard. The bonnet is of chip, with a 
wreath of wild roses and loops of blue satin rib- 
bon. Blue satin parasol and cream - colored 
gloves. 





HOUSE TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 412. 


de graceful dress is made of écru French 
bunting, with bottle green satin for trim- 
ming. The skirt is trimmed with knife-pleat- 
ings of the same all around, while the front 
breadth has lengthwise stripes of embroidered 
green satin, and three fans of écru silk, each of 
which is headed by a bow. The bouffant over- 
skirt has a wrinkled apron front, with panier 
sides turned back, and forming the drapery be- 
hind. The basque is trimmed to represent an 
oval vest with revers of satin. A large collar of 
the satin and deep cuffs complete the basque. A 
jabot of lace is on the front, and frills of the 
same are in the neck and sleeves. 





A HOLIDAY IN THE CENTRAL 
PA 


N any simmer afternoon, especially on Sun- 

days ani holidays, thousands of men, wom- 
en, and children may be seen wending their way 
through the Scholars’ Gate, at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, which is the main 
Park entraace, and up the broad walk by the side 
of the driv2 to the grassy Mall, whose wide elm- 
shaded avenue leads past the music stand, and 
between miniature fountains to the spacious Ter- 
race. This is the spot which our artist has illus- 
trated in the fine engraving on page 413, and which 
gives an admirable view of this grand rallying- 
place of the beautiful Central Park, crowded with 
fashionable ladies and gayly dressed children and 
their nurses, side by side with ragged urchins and 
wan mothers with puny infants in their arms, all 
united in the common need of a breath of fresh 
air. Along the drive rolls a never-ending cortége 
of brilliant equipages, the fours-in-hand of the 
Coaching Club, with their aristocratic drivers, and 
a host of open landaulets, phaetons, clarences, and 
other carriages under diverse names, looking like 
bright parterres, with their fancifully attired oc- 
cupants, From the Terrace two broad and rich- 
ly ornamented stairways lead down to Miss Steb- 
bins’s beautiful marble fountain, with its Angel 
of Bethesda bending over the basin, while beyond 
stretches the picturesque Lake, over whose surface 
glide the graceful swans and the Venetian-looking 
gondolas, gay with colored bunting. All about this 
part of the Lake are cultivated great masses of 
showy flowers, which follow each other in blos- 
soming suecession through the season, from the 
early Forsythias and pyrus japonicas, through the 
lilacs, deutzias, snow-balls, rhododendrons, peo- 
nies, honeysuckles, lilies, and roses, to the autumn 
gladioluses, salvias, and asters. From the Lake, 
paths conduct one on either side to the Ramble, 
with its diversified surface full of charming sur- 
prises, which attracts a large part of the hundred 
thousand visitors to the Park on gala days. 
Above this is the lofty Belvedere, which com- 
mands a view of the city and suburbs ; and above 
this, again, the broad meadows, wooded glades, 
rocky glens, and rugged bluffs, which form the up- 
per and most beautiful, though least-frequented, 
part of the Park. Half way up is Mount St. Vincent, 
with its handsomé flower gardens and convenient 
restaurant, and on either side of the central route 
which we have briefly sketched lie the lower and 
upper lakes, East and West Green, Common, Ball- 
ground, Arsenal, museums of Art and Natural 
History, and various other buildings. 

We will remind lovers of statistics that the 
Central Park is two and a half miles long, and 
half a mile wide, and that, as its name indicates, 
it is located substantially in the centre of New 
York Island, covering an area of 683 acres, ex- 
clusive of the 142 acres occupied by the Croton 
reservoirs. In this comparatively narrow space 
skillful landscape gardeners have contrived twen- 
ty-eight miles of walks, five and a half miles of 
rides, and nine and a half miles of drives, with 
numerous ornamental bridges, tunnels, and arch- 
ways. No greater boon could possibly have been 








bestowed on the great metropolis than this mag- 
nificent pleasure-ground, the delight alike of rich 
and poor, and for the possession of which the 
people of New York have lasting cause for grati- 
tude. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A TERRIBLE cyclone, on the evening of May 
30, swept over a portion of Kansas and 
Missouri, causing immense destruction of prop- 
erty and the loss of many lives. A violent 
storm which had been prevailing for many hours 
suddenly changed its character; a tornado gath- 
ered, and within a radius of some seventy-five 
miles of Kansas City it made a capricious sweep, 
demolishing in its path churches, dwelling- 
houses, trees, and human victims. At Irving, 
Frankfort, Blue Springs, Fulton, and many oth- 
er places the course of the whirlwind is marked 
by desolation and ruin. It is believed that at 
least fifty persons were killed. In some cases 
whole families were swept away without a mo- 
ment’s warning. They were hurled into the 
air almost out of sight, and then were dropped, 
blackened and mutilated, hundreds of feet dis- 
tant from the spot where the tornado first caught 
them. The valleys of the Mississippi and of the 
Missouri seem specially liable to visits from 
fierce tornadoes, but seldom is one so severe 
and wide-spread in its action. In general the 
destructive energy of cyclones is confined to 
narrow limits. About two years ago, however, 
there was a cyclone similar to this recent one 
in the same section of country. It centred at 
Richmond, Roy County, Missouri, and about for- 
ty people werg killed. 





June rarely makes her first appearance in such 
pee ge heat as she did in this year, 1879. With- 
out giving humanity much warning, the mer- 
cury ran up to 98° in the shade on June l—a 
convincing proof that summer had come. 





Cetywayo, King of the Zulus, has shown him- 
self equal toemergencies. While making prep- 
arations against the advances of the English, 
Cetywayo learned that one of his chiefs, his 
brother Dabulmanzi, was about to desert him, 
and surrender to the British. So he suddenly 
swept down upon the intending deserters, and 
after a fearful conflict drove back into the inte- 
rior those who were not killed. Then swiftly 
he returned to his principal kraal, burned it, 
and established another in a position better 
adapted for defense against his English enemies. 





A frightful tragedy has occurred at Island 
Pond, Vermont—one which carries with it a 
lesson for the whole community. In the village 
of Newark the children attending a school drank 
water from a running brook near the school- 
house. Seventeen were taken ill, exhibiting 
symptoms of poisoning, and eleven died. Five 
of those who died were from one family, and it 
is scarcely strange that the extraordinary afflic- 
tion made the mother insane. Investigation 
has revealed the cause of this fearful calamity 
to be twofold. The waters of the brook were 
made poisonous by the carcass of a colt which 
had been buried near it, and by drainage from 
land where were thrown potato-tops upon 
which Paris green had been used to destroy 
bugs. This dreadful affair will be thoroughly 
sifted; but surely, if _—. are 80 ignorant, or 
careless, or destitute of common-sense as to 
thus contaminate any running waters, the law 
by its rigorous penalties should disseminate in- 
formation, and enforce strict care in matters of 
such grave importance. . 


It is pleasant to hear of the good prospects of 
an abundant fruit season. To be sure, it is the 
** off year” for apples, nevertheless there will be 
a fair crop in many sections. The strawberry 
season is a long one, and the fruit in all its va- 
rieties delicious; raspberries, it is said, will be 
more abundant than usual; an unprecedented 
yield of peaches is foretold; pears will be plen- 
ty—more so than in 1878; the grape crop ap- 
pears to be in a most promising condition; and 
a bountiful supply of plums is expected. What 
more can be desired in the way of luxuries? 


An East Hartford gentleman noted for his 
liberality has made some legacies to the town, 
payable after his death. Not long ago an impe- 
cunious fellow-townsman called on him, and 
begged assistance on the ground that if Mr. —— 
was making donations, no one was more needy 
than he. “I shall be pleased to help you,” re- 
plied Mr.——. ‘Just now I have nothing to 
give away except some lots in East Hartford 
Cemetery. If you will ride up there with me, it 
will give me pleasure to select with you a place 
in which to bury you.” The application for as- 
sistance was not pressed. 





The collection —— known as the ‘‘ King 
Collection’’ belonged to the Rev. C. W. King, of 
Cambridge University, England, who, after de- 
voting forty years to gathering them, sold them 
to Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent, of this city. Its ex- 
cellence is undisputed. It has been purchased 
recently by Mr. John Taylor Johnston, and will 
be held by him for six months at the disposal 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





“ Etna,”’ remarks an exchange, ‘‘is a very re- 
spectable volcano, and its exhibitions are fre- 
quent and imposing.”” An exhibition is now in 
progress, and it promises to be one of the most 
remarkable of its kind which has been witnessed 
in modern times. Recent dispatches from Cata- 
nia indicate that the eruption is extending from 
crater to crater, and as the volcano has not less 
than eighty cones in all, the sight will be a grand 
one, if these should all be blazing and belching 
together. 





Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, head of 
the renowned banking house of Messrs. Roths- 
child & Co., who recently died at the age of 
seventy, is said to have been very charitable. 
He gave freely to those whom he believed to be 
worthy of his benefactions, but so secretly that 
often those whom he assisted knew not the 
source of their good fortune. 





It was on July 4, 1878, that Professor Nor- 
denskjéld sailed from Gothenburg, Sweden, to 
attempt the circumnavigation of the northern 
coast of Europe and Asia. From observations 
made in previous voyages, he believed he should 





be able to get through to Behring Strait in the 
same season. Although no detailed accounts 
have been received concerning him since last 
October, it is probable that his ship, the Vega, 
remained frozen in the ice all winter, for not 
until the 3d of May did he reach the strait. 
The long-sought discovery of the “ Northeast 
Passage’’ will not especially benefit commerce, 
for a route of so much danger and difficulty is 
not likely to become a popular highway for 
trade. But it is a great achievement to prove 
that navigable waters really connect the Atlantic 
and the Pacific on the north of Europe and Asia. 

Opium-eating is growing to be an evil of seri- 
ous magnitude in this State. It is said that the 
victims of this vice are daily increasing, although 
few, excepting druggists, really know how ex- 
tensively it is practiced. The more respectable 
among opium-eaters do not visit the drug stores 
themselves, but employ others to obtain the 
poison for them. The dreadful effects of this 
pernicious drug are manifest even among young 
people. 





With June come the examinations of cadets 
for graduation at West Point. Diplomas are 
given on the 12th, although the examinations 
continue a few days longer. About the 17th 
the cadets go into camp, and remain there until 
September. The graduating class this year 
numbers sixty-seven. 


The profits of the Martha Washington Recep- 
tion which was given last winter at the Academy 
of Music have been invested in a plot of ground, 
whereon will be built a sea-side nursery for poor 
children. The plot includes ten acres at Cedar 
Grove, on the southern shore of Staten Island. 
It is expected that the building will be ready by 
the middle of June, when the Floating Hospital 
excursions begin. But more money is needed 
from a generous public to carry on this chari- 
table undertaking. 


Decoration-day was very generally observed 
throughout the country, as well as by the resi- 
dents of this and neighboring cities. There were 
many parades of soldiers and civilians in hon- 
or of the dead. In New York commemorative 
services were held in the Academy of Music. 





We are told that the experiments with the 
Jablochkoff candle at Billingsgate, the celebra- 
ted London fish market, were a complete failure. 
The light was too good. Business at Billings- 
gate begins between three and four o’clock in the 
morning, most of the bargains between the sales- 
men and their customers being made by gas- 
light. In the vivid rays of the electric light 
soles that would have fetched a shilling a pound 
by gas-light looked dear at sixpence, while tur- 
bot fresh from the sea looked a week old. So 
there was a general outcry. The copious and 
ornate dialect of the locality was enriched by a 
number of notable additions, there were threats 
of a revolution by the ** bummarees,”’ as the 
fish salesmen are called, and the corporation 
was finally forced to banish the electric candle 
and restore the gas. 





Among the animals belonging to an English 
menagerie that visited Tenbury recently is a fine 
female elephant named Lizzie. Nearly five years 
ago this animal, after a fatiguing walk, was al- 
lowed to drink a quantity of cold water, the re- 
sult being that she was dangerously ill. A chem- 
ist of Tenbury was called, and by his vigorous 
efforts and skillful treatment she ultimately re- 
covered. Lizzie did not forget her preserver; 
and when lately she was walking in procession 
through Tenbury, recognizing the chemist at 
the door of his shop, she left the other animals, 
and going to him, affectionately placed her trunk 
in his hand. In the evening the chemist visited 
the exhibition, when Lizzie gave him a warm re- 
ception. Gently encircling him with her trunk, 
she held him for some time captive, to the anx- 
iety of the spectators, and was with difficulty in- 
duced to let him go. 


In New York and vicinity, as well as in many 
other places in the country, the memory of 
Thomas Moore was honored by appropriate cel- 
ebrations on the one-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. An immense multitude gathered in 
the Academy of Music in this city, where speech- 
es were made, and some of the poet’s most fa- 
mous songs were sung by a volunteer chorus 
numbering about three hundred. In Brooklyn 
a bust of Moore, the gift of the Brooklyn St. 
Patrick’s Society, was unveiled in Prospect Park. 
The bust is of bronze, placed on 4 granite ped- 
estal eleven feet in height, and is located near 
Shelter Cottage, overlooking the Lake. The 
ceremonies connected with the unveiling of the 
bust were witnessed by several thousand per- 
sons. In Newark there was a grand celebration, 
under the auspices of the Moore Centenary As- 
sociation. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Corrace Breap.—One quart of flour, one table 
spoonful of powdered loaf-sugar, one good table-spoon- 
ful of fresh butter, one egg, one tea-cupful of yeast. 
Make up with water, like bread. Bake in three little 
loaves. 

Pupvmxa Savor.—Half a pound of butter, yolks of 
two eggs, and nine table-spoonfuls of sugar. Beat the 
eggs well, and cream butter with them. Put it on the 
fire to stew, having added to it two wine-glassfuls of 
wine, and part of a nutmeg grated. 

Apr.ie Toppy.—Make a very strong toddy, say two- 
thirds brandy and one-third water; also make it very 
sweet. Wipe the apples clean, and either roast or 
bake them well, with the skins on. Cut incisions in 
them, drop them in the toddy, and let them stand un- 
til well dissolved. 

Morrixs.—One quart of flour, one pint of new milk, 
two eggs, two spoonfuls of yeast. Mix and beat all 
well together. This in the evening; in the morning 
beat again very well just before you bake them. 

Grneersreap.—Four quarts of flour, one quart of 
molasses, four table-spoonfuls of ginger, two large 
cupfuls of sugar, four table-spoonfuls of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, half a cupful of milk, three-quarters 
of a pound of butter, one pound of lard, one quart of 
flour to roll with. It is important in gingerbread- 
making to choose the molasses judiciously. Syrup 
never answers, and yet coarse black molasses is equal- 
ly objectionable. Fair New Orleans is perhaps the 
best. 
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HOUSE TOILETTE.—([Srz Pace 411.] 








WALKING TOILETTE.—{Sex Pace 411.1 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE CENTRAL PARK.—{See Pace 411.) 
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SUSY. 


By MISS THACKERAY, 


Avrnon or “Orv Kenstnoton,” “Miss ANGEL,” 
“Da Capo,” Ero. 





CHAPTER VI.— Continued.) 
PIANO. 


Susy was very tired by the time she got back, 
and not sorry to see the old green blistered 
gates, and to turn out of the straight avenue into 
the desolate little garden, which felt more home- 
like than it had ever done before. Dermot’s 
straw hat was lying on the grass; Mikey’s wheel- 
barrow was overturned beside it; the little dog 
came sidling up to meet her. Nothing else ap- 
peared; the garden was silent, and had a look of 
desertion. The sitting-room was empty, so was 
the kitchen. Susy knocked at her mother’s door, 
and called “Mamma! Dermot! Mikey!” but no 
ene answered. In the dining-room she found a 
solitary plate set ready on the table, with some 
cold meat and a cake, and some fruit in a dish; 
but no signs of any one. 

Denise came in from her marketing with her 
basket on her arm, filled with green stalks and 
heads, while the girl was still standing doubtfully 
gazing at the preparations on the table. 

“ Well,” says Denise, “ you have found the let- 
ter? Madame laid your cover before she went 
off; they caught the omnibus. There is what 
she wrote on the stove.” A note lay there with 
its address, “Susy,” in Mrs. Marney’s writing. The 
girl had overlooked it: “Papa wants to give the 
little boys a treat to St. Cloud, but I dare not let 
them go without me; Dermy knocks up so easily, 
and Mikey is so wild. How I hope our kind 
friends may keep you, darling! I hate to think 
of your long lonely day. Denise has a cream 
cheese for your dinner, and you will find the key 
of the cupboard under the clock, Ever your lov- 
ing mother.” 

Poor Susy! It was all nothing, and yet it made 
her heart sink. She had been spoiled, she told 
herself. She had been so needed, so much made 
of; and now her old home wanted her no more, 
and her mother had never wanted her. She 
loved her with all tenderness; but she did 
not need her as some mothers need their daugh- 
ters. Another day Susy might not have felt so 
morbid, nor had occasion to be angry with her- 
self; to-day she was vexed with-every thing, with 
every one, with her mother, with the colonel, with 
Tempy, with herself. It was right enough and 
natural that Mrs. Marney should go; but a sort of 
lonely feeling came over Susy as she thought of 
it all. She had so longed for her mother all 
the way home! It was in vain she scolded her- 
self and tried to put the thought away ; it came 
back again and again in different shapes and as- 
pects, as persistent thoughts will do. She pic- 
tured the little family party to herself: the moth- 
er, the little boys, the father, the children’s hap- 
py laughter. Then she saw another vision of the 
colonel and Tempy driving off happily together 
in their big comfortable carriage; and then she 
seemed to see herself as she was, in her black 
gown, in the silent little garden, alone. Her 
fancies were cruelly vivid that night. Every 
thing seemed touched with a bitter-sweet in- 
tensity of feeling. “It must not be,” Susy told 
herself; and she jumped up, determined to con- 
quer her troubles. She was glad, however, to 
be distracted from them, and to see madame re- 
turning home along the — walk. 

Madame was d d tt de 
ville.” She wore a big ‘Deenit and veil. She 
carried an umbrella, and was neatly looped up in 
festoons. 

“What, all alone?” says the little old lady. 
“Oh! it is not convenient—a young girl like 
you. J have been out to take little Marie home 
to her parents; but it is different at my age. 
Your mother she should not permit you to go alone. 
You shall come with me to-night. Have you 
seen my apartment? Come in, come in; the 
rooms are well disposed, are they not ?” 

Madame’s apartment consisted of three rooms, 
opening into one another, which she seemed to 
think a singular and admirable arrangement. 
There was a little anteroom where she dined ; 
then came a salon with four big chairs in striped 
petticoats, and two huge vases on the chimney 
filled with red and blue calico corn-flowers and 
roses. Beyond this came the bedroom, where 
madame treasured more calico bouquets, and a 
tall crucifix, where also stood the large bed in 
which she reposed, with its brown cover and 
fringes. There was also an armoire @ glaces she 
was very proud of,in which she kept her black 
jackets and white frilled caps, and where she now 
carefully enshrined her bonnet, re-appearing short- 
ly in her usual costume, and prepared for a con- 
fidential grumble. There was an endless variety 
to madame’s grumbles—Max’s iniquities, the 
weather, the lodgers, the extraordinary amount 
of rheumatism in the quartier. It was, however, 
some relief from Susy’s own less tangible trou- 
bles. The evening was still further diversified 
by the appearance of two visitors, who were seen 
coming in at the garden gate. 

“Ah! Monsieur Fayard and mademoiselle,” 
says madame, well pleased. “Let us go out and 
meet them.” 

The visitors were accommodated with chairs, 
and made welcome, and presently Susy found her- 
self one in a lively quartette. Monsieur and Made- 
moiselle Fayard were an old brother and sister 
living together. They were good-natured, and 
kindly disposed to Susy, though Mademoiselle 
Fayard scanned the young lady’s toilette with 
some severity. 

“Do you wear your skirts still puckered in 
England ?” says Mademoiselle Fayard, opening 
the conversation. 











“Oh!” says madame, “do you not know how 
eccentric the English are, my dear Seraphine ?” 

“ How long has mademoiselle been in Paris ?” 
says the little old gentleman. ‘“ What does she 
think of it?” 

“Thave not seen very much of Paris yet,” said 
Susy, smiling. 

“We must see to that. I meun to take her 
one of these days,” says madame. “There is to 
be a grand funeral mass at St. Philippe; we 
can visit the Chapelle Expiatoire on our way 
home.” 

“ And mademoiselle should see the Duke of Or- 
leans’s mortuary chapel,” says Monsieur Fayard, 
adapting his suggestion to what he called the 
serious of the English character. 

“Oh, how dull!’ says Mademoiselle Fayard. 
“Take her to the Magasin du Louvre, and let 
her see the Passages, and the toys in the shops. 
And then there are the environs—she should see 
the environs. There is St.Cloud; we went only 
last week; it is a most delightful excursion. 
They make music, and there is dancing too on 
Sundays; you go half the way in a steamer. 
That is where you should take her.”” Mademoi- 
selle Fayard wondered why Susy blushed crim- 
son. At that very minute the sound of a child’s 
voice crying was heard in the distance. 

“ Ah! there is mamma at last,” said Susy, start- 
ing up and running down to the gate; and as 
she reached it a little group appeared in the 
opening, as footsore, as weary, as any body could 
expect to be after a long day’s hard pleasuring. 
Little Mikey was in tears. Susy had recognized 
the familiar wail. Little Dermy was in his moth- 
er’s arms, and the poor woman herself seemed 
scarcely able to stand. 

“ Here we are,” she said, wearily. ‘“ Mikey has 
been a wild boy; he has been naughty all the 
way home. Dermy has been a darling, but he is 
tired out. You missed nothing, Susy ; it has been 
hot and tiring. I can’t think what possessed 
Marney to start off on such an expedition. We 
went in the steamer, and dined at St. Cloud. I 
wished myself home all the way. Will sister 
find the beys some bread and milk? They must 
get to bed at once.” 

“No! no! no!” says Mikey, dolefully ; “I won't 
go to bed. I haven’t given sister my flowers 


“ Well, child, make haste and give them,” says 
the poor tired-out mother. And Mikey holds up 
his little hot hand, in which he has been tightly 
clutching for hours past the bunch of clover and 
dandelions which he had got for Susy. 

“Thank you, dear little brother,” says Susy, 
catching him up in her arms. 

Mrs. Marney sat on the bedside undressing the 
children, while Susy brought up the supper for 
them. 

“ We walked all the way from the boat,” says 
Mrs. Marney. “I thought I should never get 
home. Marney went off with some friends.” 

“Why did you not take a carriage, mamma ?” 
said Susy. 

“Marney had got my purse, dear,” said her 
mother. “Stand still, do, Mikey, while I untie 
the strings ; and, Dermy, drink up the nice milk, 
there is an angel. Is it boiled ?—never mind, 
my pet, it will do you good.” 

“Do the angels drink boiled milk ?” says Der- 
my, in tears. 

“ Always,” says Mrs. Marney, with much con- 
viction. Then the little tired boys are tucked up 
in bed, and lie side by side, with dark eyes fol- 
lowing their mother as she comes and goes, fold- 
ing their clothes, putting one thing and another 
away. Mikey drops off to sleep first, then Der- 
my’s eyelids fall, and Mrs. Marney takes the light 
and leaves the room. 

“ How tired you are,mamma! Can’t I sit up 
and let Mr. Marney in ?” said Susy, as she follow- 
ed her mother down stairs. 

She was almost frightened by the way Mrs. 
Marney suddenly answered : “ Certainly not ; that 
is for me to do, not for you. I shall hear him. 
Good-night, my dear;” and she folded her in her 
arms as if to make up for her vexed tone. 

And so at last Susy felt her mother’s arms 
about her; but she was not comforted now. She 
could not speak to her of all that had occurred. 
She could not understand all that was happen- 
ing; she felt chilled and lonely ; she had so long- 
ed to be at home with her mother, and she had 
reached the place she longed to be in, and there 
was her mother; but it was hardly home. She 
went to her room and undressed, and lay down 
in her little creaking bed with a confused im- 
pression of something that she must put away 
from her mind, of something, of many things— 
the colonel’s reproachful look, and Tempy's an- 
gry stare. “He had been so good, so wonderfully 
good to her, and so at last she fell asleep. 





CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE DAWN. 


Every thing was very homely in the bare little 
room, and quiet as the peaceful slumbers of its 
young inmate. Her work lay folded on a chair; 
her black cloak hung against the wall; the nose- 
gay her little brothers had picked for her was 
in a glass upon the window-sill; the window 
was half open to the garden, that looked cold and 
gray and chill in the faint keendawn. The shad- 
ows heaped in the corner began to tremble as 
the faint light came creeping quietly. The round 
eye of the little looking-glass seemed to twinkle 
and wink; the light spread from ridge to ridge ; 
it reached the gilt crown above the bed at last, 
which seemed to awaken and to give out faint 
thrills of light. 

Susy lay sleeping, unconscious of it all, and 
dreaming of the tranquil orthodoxies of her past. 
The present was too s and new as yet to 
dream of. Her mother’s face seemed the only 
familiar thing in its tangled perplexities. There 
is a picture of “Sleeping St, Barbara,” by Paul 











Veronese, in the National Gallery, which is not un- 
like Susy as she was then. The angel appears bear- 
ing the cross, and the maiden dreams on with a 
peaceful countenance, not afraid of that which is 
before her. So lay Susy, unconscious and tran- 
quil. With the first faint streak of daylight some 
birds began to awaken in the garden with faint 
stirrings and chirps; then came a far-away knock- 
ing that reached the girl in her dreams as from 
some other world. Then she started up sudden- 
ly, confused ; she had heard a step on the gravel 
just outside her window which roused her. She 
sat up in bed and listened ; every thing was very 
still, very serene; she could see the garden 
through the half-open window—it seemed asleep 
still, though the birds in the tree-tops were wak- 
ing. A few white stars were throbbing through 
the dawning mists. 

Susy was confused; some feeling was in her 
mind that she must get up and let in the person 
who was waiting outside. Perhaps her mother 
was asleep, tired out, and had not heard the sum- 
mons. 

She jumped up, wrapping herself in her warm 
dressing-gown, and slipping on her red slippers. 
There was light enough for her to grope her way ; 
she opened the door and came to the head of the 
stairs and looked over. The little staircase led 
down by a single flight to the front door; and as 
Susy stood leaning over the balusters she saw a 
figure carrying a light and cautiously descending, 
and with sudden relief (for she had been vaguely 
frightened) she saw that it was her mother. Mrs. 
Marney was dressed, and was cautiously unlocking 
and unbarring the bolts of the door. As it flew 
open it let in a rush of cool, keen air, and then 
out of the sweet morning, with its thousand del- 
icate scents and fragrances, through the tender 
light breaking so suddenly into the darkened 
house, came a figure slouching and heavy-footed, 
reeling as it advanced—a dark, forbidding figure 
that Susanna might have fled from had she met 
it in some lonely place. 

She heard her mother whisper, “ Oh, Michael !” 
and then it seemed to her the heavy eyes were 
raised and met hers. There came a dull thick 
utterance—an oath. “Are you both watching 
me? D—n you, is not one enough ?” said the 
voice ; and then Susy saw an upraised hand, and 
heard the sound of a heavy blow and a low sup- 
pressed cry. 

The girl started forward. She ran half down 
the stairs, and stood with the dawn in her face 
like some avenging angel. 

“ How dare you!” she cried, incoherently ; but 
at that moment she met her mother’s appealing 
glance, and saw the poor hands held up with an 
entreating sign. 

There is some strange intuition which flashes 
quicker than words or even than looks; and as 
Susanna stood there, shivering with passionate 
anger, she felt somehow that her mother’s one 
longing agonized wish was that she should not in- 
terfere. 

“Go, please, darling,” reached her in a whis- 
per. For a moment she stood scarcely able to 
obey, and then with a great effort she turned 
slowly away; but she could scarcely stand as she 
went back into her own room, and sank down 
upon her bed and hid her face. 

Such horror, such indignity, had never entered 
into her mind before. e quiet home in which 
she had lived hitherto had been far removed from 
such terrors as these. In the holy commonplace 
of her past life the possibility of such misery as 
this had not occurred to her ; and now the wretch- 
ed secret was hers, and now Susy knew why she 
hated her step-father. 

The dawn turned into day. Susy still sat there ; 
she was shivering, but she did not know it. The 
door opened at last, but she did not look up; 
some one came in, 

“Are you not gone back to bed, Susy?” said 
her mother, in a faint sharp voice. “It will not 
help me much if you make yourself ill.” Then, 
melting suddenly; “My poor darling! my poor 
child! I would have hidden it from you if I could,” 
she said. “ He is not often so, dear, and I’m used 
to his ways; and, oh, Susanna,” said the poor 
thing, “ there’s many a worse man than my poor 
Michael, with all his faults! You are my own 
child, but you are not his, and you can’t under- 
stand how long I have loved him.” 

Poor Susy! what could she say? Every word 
her mother spoke sank into her heart; it did 
not lessen her loyal trust and tender fealty, but 
it made her feel more and more as if they were 
a 
ML Lie down, child,” her mother went on, “and 
let me cover you over.’ 

And Susy, suddenly yielding and obeying like 
a child, and feeling by instinct that this was best, 
did as she was bid, and lay down and let her 
mother cover her over warm. What could she 
say? what could she do? The little room was 
alight by this; the birds were in full song, a dis- 
tant roll of wheels had begun. There was a 
sound of-people stirring about. 

Mrs. Marney went to the window and drew the 
curtain across to dim the light, then she came 
back and sat by the girl’s bedside; and Susy, 
worn out, fell asleep at last, still holding her 
mother’s hand, and by doing so comforted her 
more than by any words or tender devotion. 
The poor much-tried woman’s heart swelled with 
tender maternal pride as she sat watching by the 
girl. Scheme after scheme passed through her 
mind as she sat by Susy’s bedside. Tenderly as 
she loved her, she longed for her girl to go from 
them. What chance of happiness could there 
be for Susy in this sad home? For herself at 
least there existed a reality that carried her 
through its trials; but for Susy, what interest 
could there be? Mary Marney was not a bad 
woman ; she was nota very goodone. She would 
do a friend a good turn, she would pluck the 
feathers from her bleeding breast for Michael and 
the children, When she sent her Susan away 
for the first time it was with anguish in red 





heart; but it seemed to her that it was best. 
And now again she could not bear to see her 
child unwelcome; she could not endure the 
thought of her Susanna watching day by day 
that which she herself would fain conceal even 
from herself, learning little by little the whole 
miserable gamut of a life such as Marney’s. 
The girl’s presence seemed to drive him to wilder 
courses, to irritate him. He seemed scarcely 
himself at times; or was it that, with Susanna 
looking on, Mary could the less easily blind her- 
self to the life which Marney was leading? Then 
Mrs. Marney thought of the colonel, of his kind- 
ness, of his friendliness, of his comfortable home 
and good connections. Ah! if only she could 
see her Susy safely landed in such a home! She 
slipped her hand softly away from the young lov- 
ing clasp, and crept from the room, closing the 
door very softly. The girl did not awaken till 
late in the day, when some burst of military mu- 
sic from the high-road recalled her to life and 
sunshine and the sorrow of the night. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








LURING HIM BACK. 
See illustration on page 416. 


HERE has evidently been a lovers’ quarrel 
here, and the fair penitent, left alone, is en- 
deavoring to lure back the fugitive swain by 
Chopin’s delicious strains. He is probably not 
far off; the hat and cane on the table indicate 
that he is still within hearing of the appeal, and 
the chances are that the next scene will find him 
at the feet of the musician, asking forgiveness in 
turn for the fault that may have been on his side 
as well as hers, when the plaintive welcome will 
end in the joyful thanksgiving that follows re- 
stored harmony. Yet lovers, who sometimes 
quarrel for the pleasure of making up again, 
should bear in mind the Persian proverb—“ A 
string may be broken and tied, but a knot will 
always be left in the middle’—and not too often 
test the chain of affection, which may some day 
be finally snapped, never to unite again. 





SNOW-BIRD. 


WAS mad enough, I can tell you, when I 

heard that she was coming. Another girl to 
fuss round, and worry, and nag at a fellow day in 
and day out !—to be scared at fire-crackers, you 
know, and to make a fuss if you brought some 
worms for next day’s fishing, and put them on 
the mantel-piece, just to have them handy. What 
business had she to go and open the box, I'd like 
to know? If she’d let it alone, it would never 
have done her any harm, and she’d never have 
known what was in it. And then to go and 
throw them all out of the window! I do say it 
was just too mean, when I'd meant to go fishing 
early, and bring home fish for breakfast and all. 
You don’t know who I'm talking about, though, 
and I’ve got things so mixed up that I’m not 
quite sure that I know myself, so I reckon I'd 
better bring up with a round turn, and lay off on 
another tack. : 

There were three of us, you see—the mammy, 
and Laura, and me. It was Laura that threw 
the worms out of the window, you know, not the 
mammy, nor Sid neither. My sister? Oh no! 
Laura wasn’t my sister. She’d have been a bet- 
ter sort of girl if she had been. She was only 
just my cousin; but she lived with us because 
she hadn’t any place to live in that she liked 
better. She was pretty enough for six—big blue 
eyes, and lots of yellow hair, and cheeks that 
looked like wild roses, I thought sometimes. 
Maybe she wasn’t a bad sort of girl with grown- 
up people, but she wasn’t the kind that gets on 
with boys. It was just nag, nag, nag, all the 
time. “Fred, your boots are muddy ;” or, “ Fred, 
you’ve left the door open ;” or, “ Fred, come, put 
up your things right away.” Never any peace, 
day or night, till I was about sick of the whole 
thing. There was Burr, too—Brian Boru was 
his name, only we always called him Burr. Lau- 
ra hated Burr, and Burr hated Laura. She squeal- 
ed and he growled (softly and very low down in 
his throat) whenever they caught sight of each 
other. No wonder he hated her, for she was al- 
ways nagging at him just like she was at me. 
Burr mustn’t come into the house, because he 
left hairs about; Burr mustn’t go into the gar- 
den, because he made tracks on the beds; Burr 
mustn’t go on the lawn, because he would break 
the shrubs. She always said she “liked dogs 
well enough, only she wanted them kept in their 
places.” Such nonsense! The only place where 
she wanted Burr kept was in the stable-yard, 
tied up tight by the neck to his kennel; and 
what’s the good of a dog that can’t follow you 
about and play with you, I'd like to know? 

Now maybe you know why I was mad when I 
heard that another girl was coming. She was a 
sort of a cousin too—Sidney Blake—and of course 
I thought she was just such a one as Laura. 
Laura was rich enough to pay her own way any 
where; but Sidney was poor, and taught school 
for a living: The mammy has a heart big enough 
to take any body in; so, when she heard that 
Sidney had been sick, and lost her place, and 


wasn’t strong enough to teach any more just yet, 
she said, “ Why, she must come here, of course, 
poor child !” 


I don’t believe Laura liked it, over and above, 
and I know I didn’t; but there was no good say- 
ing anything. Generally it’s easy enough to man- 
age the mammy ; but if it is a question of doing 
good to any body, why, wild horses could not 
mcve her; so Laura and I just grinned and held 
our tongues. 

Well, Sidney came—glad enough to come, too, 
Ill be bound. It was one warm, bright after- 
noon, when Burr and I saw the carriage driving 
up the avenue, and went and hid ourselves in a 





clump of lilac bushes that grew near the house, 
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to see what she looked like. She wasn’t much 
to look at, and nothing to be scared at, aftér all 
—just a little scrap of a creature, hardly gee 
than I was myself, and I was only tw 

She had short black hair, all in little Pits aria 
curls, and a brown skin, without a bit of color 
in it, and the biggest blue eyes I ever s#W a | 
life, not a bright blue like Laura’s, but dark # 
mottled, and shaded with lashes as bla@¢k a8 her 
hair. Someway I felt, better when I SW that 
she wasn’t a bit like Laura. I looked at Buf, 
and Burr he looked at me with his big soft eyés, 
and wagged his dear old bushy tail, as much as 
to say, “She'll do, my boy.” That made fe féel 
better yet, for I always thought more Of What 
Burr thought about people than of what T did 
myself. Dogs know so much more thah folks. 

I didn’t see much of Sidney that night, for te 
mammy made her go to bed as soon a8 tea Was 
over. She was the queerest little thing for # 
school-ma’am, though, that ever I saw: hot & bit 
prim or stiff, but just full of fun. One’ Burr 
came up and put his nose in the window, look 
for me; and when Sid saw him she just jum 
up out of her chair, and burst into the cunningest 
little laugh. Laura looked black enough, but 
the mammy laughed too, and asked if she liked 
d 
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“Fred must take you out and introduce you to 
Burr in the morning,” she said. “He isn’t very 
fond of ladies, but—” 

I couldn’t stand that, you know. “ How do 
you know he isn’t?” I said. “He is fond of 
ladies. He likes you, mammy, and you're a lady. 
It’s only Laura that he isn’t fond of, and that 
doesn’t prove any thing.” 

“Fred!” said the mammy; and Sidney just gave 
me one quick look from under her eyelashes. 

Laura drew herself up, and was going to make 
a bow; but the mammy jumped up in a hurry 
and hustled Sidney off to bed, and I cleared out. 
I can stand Laura’s tongue well enough, but I 
don’t like it—not much !—and I always get out of 
the way when I can. 

It was that very night that Philip came home. 
Philip is my big brother, but he does not live at 
home with us. Ever so much too grand for that, 
Mr. Philip is. Or, maybe, it’s only that he has to 
live in New York because he is a lawyer, and has 
his office there. He never was much good to us 
when he did come, for he was always round with 
Laura, riding, or driving, or playing croquet, or 
something. When I grumbled about it, the mam- 
my used to say, “ Philip is quite right. Laura is 
our guest, and he ought to do all he can to amuse 
her, even if he is not amused himself.” 

Well, maybe he ought ; but a big brother ought 
to take some notice of a little one sometimes, too, 
I think, and not be round with the girls all the 
time. 

Sidney was down bright and early the next 
morning. I saw her among the flowers long be- 
fore breakfast was ready, and I went down to see 
her. No, if I tell the whole truth, maybe it would 
be that I didn’t so much go to see her as to show 
her to Burr. I wanted to see whether she’d be 
afraid of him. I was half hoping she would, and 
half hoping she wouldn’t. It would be fun to 
see her jump and squeal; but then it would be 
nice to have her like Burr; so, on the whole, I 
didn’t care much. I only just wanted to see. 
She wasn’t a bit afraid, though—not even when 
Burr went nosing around her skirts, and then 
put both his great paws on her shoulders, and 
stared in her face with his big brown eyes, and 
licked out his wet red tongue at her. She only 
laughed, and held her face back out of his way, 
and said: 

“No, no, Sir. It’s not at all proper for gentle- 
men to kiss ladies—and on such a very short ac- 
quaintance too. We shall be good friends, Burr, 
but no kissing, if you please.” 

Then she said what a splendid fellow he was, 
and did he belong to me? And I told her “yes,” 
and that he was a pure Newfoundland, and I 
showed off all his tricks, how he could fetch, and 
carry, and give paw, and speak, and all the rest 
of it. I told her how Laura hated him too, and 
how mean she was—only she wouldn’t hear much 
about that. I began to make up my mind that she 
was a very good sort of girl, as girls go. Enough 
sight better than Laura, anyway. 

The light wagon drove up to the door while 
we were standing there, and Philip came out on 
the steps, with Laura after him. 

“ Why,” I said, “ Philip is going away already.” 

“Philip ?” said Sidney; and then I remember- 
ed that he came after Sidney had gone to bed the 
night before. So I told her all about him—how 
he was awful spoons on Laura, and all the rest 
of it, We were so far off that we could not see 
them very well, and they could not see us at all. 
For all we could not see them very well, Sidney 
stared enough for ten. Then she said: 

“What does your brother look like, Fred? I 
can’t see from here.” 

“Well,” I said, “he’s pretty tall, and he has 
brown hair and eyes, and a mustache; but I'll 
tell you what, Sidney—there’s a portrait of him 
in the parlor as like him as it can stare. Come 
along and I'll show it to you.” 

“Oh! I don’t care as much as that,” said Sid- 
ney; but all the sime she came along. 

Philip had gone by this time, and Laura had 
gone up stairs again, and the mammy hadn’t 
come down, for we never had breakfast much be- 
fore nine o’clock; so there was nobody about. 
Sid stood and stared up at the portrait for a 
while, with her upper teeth caught down tight on 
her lower lip, just showing against the red. Then 
she said, slowly, like she was saying it to herself, 
“Yes, it is.” 

“Yes, what, Sid 9” I said; and she jumped like 
she had forgotten I was there, and laughed. 

“Yes, you were right. Your brother is a very 
handsome man, Master Fred, as you said. So he 
and Miss Laura are—great friends, are they ?” 

“T never said he was handsome,” I said. “ As 
for Laura and he being ‘great friends,’ I don’t 


know. I said he was ‘awful "and so he 
is. Round with her all the time when he’s 
wore. I don’t see how he can stand it, for my 

He came to see her last night, I shouldn’t 


“Does he come up often?” said Sid, looking 
Kitid of queer somehow; but I had no time to 


Burr put his old nose in the door just then, 
wid I had to go and drive him off, or there’d have 
been the mischief to pay when Laura came down. 
“Thatk you, Laura, my dear, for giving Philip 
his breakfast,” the mammy was saying, when 
Icame into the room. “I do so hate to have the 
dear boy start at such unearthly hours; but he is 
80 devoted to business. He only came home late 
Waist night to get some important papers, and had 
to go off again this morning before breakfast,” 
she Said to Sidney. 

Lavra had looked up and sort of laughed when 
the said that about the “important pa- 
pers,” ard saw it. I don’t see what there 
was in that to make her look first red and then 
white, thotigh. Then she looked at her plate, 
like she Wis Wivfel hungry, but she didn’t eat as 
if she Was y & Dit. 

“ after all, ,” the mammy went on, “it 
is nothifig in sumimer. The winter is the time 


for trials. you remember how Philip was 
snowed last wititer, between New York and 
Phila Laura?” 


“ Yes, iideed,” said Laura, with a little shiver. 
“Fe Was fearly twenty-four hours on the way, 
only think! And nothing to eat but a sandwich 


—except & pound of caramels that some lady 


about him !” 

“Do you know, Laura,” said the mammy, “T’ve 
always been very curious about that caramel lady. 
Philip never would sny thuch about Her, but I al- 
ways fancied there was a good deal to be said if 
he only would.” 

“ Nonsense, autity ! ¢ried Latira, all in a hur- 
ry. “I don’t see What éver put such dn idea into 
your head. If he tiever spoke of Her, it was be- 
cause he never thought of her what 
he said to me, I have no doubt she was some quite 
common person.” 

“ Well, dear, I date say you dre right,” said the 
manimy; for Latra had grown quite red and 
“Being snowed up can’t be pleasant, 
though, in the pleasantest company. Were you 
ever snowed up ?” she said to Sidney. 

Sidney turned red all of a sudden, but she got 
white again so quick that nobody noticed it but 
me. 


know all about it, only Sid didn’t seem to know 
much herself, not when it was, nor where, nor 
how long, nor any thing else. 

“ Were you alone ?” the mammy said, in a soft, 
pitiful little voice; and Sid said: 

“Yes; but a—people were very kind to me, 
and it wasn’t as bad as you would think.” 

Then she went on eating her breakfast, like she 
didn’t want to talk any more about it. The mam- 
my saw what she meant, so she asked Laura how 
she was going to amuse Sidney all day. 

“Oh, really,” said Laura, “I’m very sorry, but 
I shall be busy all day. I’ve a new song that I 
promised to learn against Philip comes again, 
and crewel-work that I must finish, and—and— 
oh! heaps of things.” 

Even the mammy looked a little vexed at that, 
but Sidney jumped up and laughed. 

“Oh,” she said, “I depend upon Master Fred 
for entertainment. He and Burr are going to 
take me to the prettiest place in the neighbor- 
hood, and Burr is going to show off his accom- 
plishments for my benefit.” 

Laura looked at her—just looked, and that was 
all. 

“One might think you were a boy yourself,” 
she said. 

Sid put her hands up to her head. 

“ Because of my hair?” she said. 
out in the fever, and had to be cut.” 

“Tt is very pretty, and very becoming, I am 
sure,” said the mammy; but Laura broke in: 

“ Partly because of your hair, but not altogeth- 
er,” she said. 

Then she went out of the room, and Sidney 
and I went off for our walk. Burr came tco, of 
course, and we had no end of fun. I took her 
down into the woods alongside of the stream. 
We sent Burr in after sticks, and then, when he 
came out all dripping and shook himself, or rear- 
ed up on his hind-legs and tried to hug us like a 
bear, we laughed so that we could not get out of 
his way. When we were all tired out with laugh- 
ing, we sat down by the water and skipped stones. 
Sid skipped them bully—ever so much better than 
I could, for all I’m a boy. After a while I said: 
“T say, Sid, I wish you’d tell me about the time 
you were snowed up. You wouldn’t tell the mam- 
my, but you might tell me.” 

“There’s nothing much to tell,” said Sid, skip- 
ping a stone ever so carefully. 

“Oh yes, there is, lots,” said I. 
be. How did it feel ?” 

“Felt like stopping,” said Sid, laughing. 

““Oh, nonsense!” I said, for I began to be 
tad. “Do tell a fellow all about it. Was it 
night or day? Did you have any thing to eat? 
Were you scared? Tell us about it.” 

“What a boy you are!” said Sid, laughing 
like she didn’t want to, but couldn’t help it. 
“Night or day? It was day when we stopped, 
and day when we went on again, but night came 
in between. Afiy thing to eat? Oh yes; I had 
a pound of car—eandy that one of the girls had 
given me, and somebody else had two sandwich- 
es. Scared? No. What was there to be scared 
at? The snow was too deep for any thing to 
run into us, and that was the only danger.” 

“Were there any snow-birds around ?” I said; 
but Sid just stared. 

“Snow-birds?” she said. “I’m sure I don’t 


“Tt came 


“There must 








know. I didn’t look. What do you mean?” 


shared With him. We Were all so frightened | 


“Once,” she said. And then the mammy mitist | 


“ Why,” I said, “ Philip was snowed up once, 
and a little bird came into the car and sang to 
him. Such a pretty little bird, he said. Of course 
it must have been a snow-bird, you know, for no 
other kind would be likely to be round just then. 
Only snow-birds don’t sing, and he said this bird 
sang to him so sweetly that the time didn’t seem 
long a bit. And,do you know, he has hunted 
and hunted for that bird, and never found it 
since. He found birds of the same name, but 
never that very one. So he says, but I don’t see 
how he could expect to find it. Do you?” 

Sid didn’t answer fora minute. I suppose the 
sun was in her eyes, for they were full of tears. 
Pretty soon the tears all went away, though, and 
she said, “I suppose he hasn’t cared so much 
about finding the bird since he met Miss Laura ?” 

“ Oh, he knew Laura then,” I said. “I suppose 
he doesn’t care so much now, though. I know he 
never talks about it.” 

“No, I suppose not. People don’t remember 
birds long,” Sidney said, in a queer kind of voice. 

Then she jumped up and said she was rested, 


‘and we called Burr from where he was nosing 


about among the rocks and roots, and we all 
went on. 

Somehow Sidney and Laura never seemed to 
get on well together. I don’t know why, for 
grown-up people almost always called Laura 
“sweet.” Maybe it was because Sid liked Burr 
and me, and never seemed to care much about 
beitig with Laura. The mammy always gets on 
with €véty body, and she used to try hard to 
fhiake the two girls friends; but it was no use. 
Tf she told theth to go out and play croquet, they 
went ; but if some other girl or one of Laura’s 
Deahk Came up, Sid would give up her mallet to 
thém, and go off with Burr and me. Or, if no- 
body came, Laura would give me her mallet, and 
Sid and I would finish the gattie alone. When 
they were togéther, Laura used to talk about 
Philip afl fhe time. Philip says this, and Phil- 
ip likes that, and Philip does the other, until 
it Was €nough to tiiake any body sick of the 
taitie. Sid Was, I kiidw, for she never used to 
Say & Word, bat just got out of the way as quick 
as ever she could. Nobody could stand it to 
have a fellow’s name dinged at them all the time. 
I did Wish Philip would come up and keep Miss 
Latira quiet for a while; but when he wrote to 
the mammy, he always said he was so busy he 
couldn’t come. 

Things went on so for two weeks, or maybe 
longer. Then one day the mammy came down to 
dinner with her eyes all bright and shining. 

“TJ have just had a letter from Philip,” she 
Baid, “ and he is coming out on Saturday to spend 
Stnday. I am s0 glad that you will have a chance 
to meet him, Sidney my dear. Laura is to be 
away, so you must help me to entertain him. I 
am sure you will be great friends. Nobody can 
help liking Philip.” 

I grinned, for every body knows that the mam- 
my thinks that the world turns around on Philip’s 
head. When I am twenty-four years old and six 
feet high, maybe she’ll think the same of me. I 
don’t know, though. Not if Miss Laura’s around, 
she won’t. She’s a good sweet mammy anyhow, 
and I haven’t much fault to find with her. 

Neither Laura nor Sid looked over and above 
pleased when they heard that Philip was coming. 
Laura turned red, and Sidney looked white and 
scared, 

“T’m not sure that I shall go to the Mannings’ 
after all,” said Laura. 

“Tm so sorry,” said Sid, “‘ but I must go home 
on Friday. I am so much obliged to you, and I 
have enjoyed my visit so much; but I am strong 
enough to go to work again now, and I must.” 

The mammy just stared at her; so did I; for 
this was the first any body had heard of her go- 
ing away. 

“Nonsense, my dear,” said the mammy. “I 
could never think of letting you go back now, 
just when it is beginning to do you a little good. 
I invited you for the summer, and I shall not let 
you go away until itis over. Besides, I have the 
promise of a situation for you in the fall. My 
sister is going to Europe with her two little girls, 
and she wants a governess to go with them. It 
will be far pleasanter for you than teaching in a 
school. I did not mean to tell you just yet, but 
you see what folly it would be to begin any where 
else.” 

“ But—but—” stammered Sid, looking more 
scared than ever. ‘ Don’t you see? in that case 
I must go home to get ready.” 

“Home?” said the mammy. “But I thought 
you were boarding, and gave up your room when 
you came here.” 

“So I did,” said Sid, “ but—” 

“Then where should you go?” said the mam- 
my, triumphantly. ‘“ And as for getting ready, 
you can do it just as well here.” 

“You might as well give in, Miss Sid,” I said. 
“The mammy always gets her own way sooner or 
later. It’s like fighting a feather-bed to argue 
with her.” 

Of course Sid did give in at last. She thanked 
the mammy, with tears in her eyes, but all the 
same she looked dreadfully worried when she 
went out on the lawn with me. Then Burr came 
tumbling up to us, and we ran races, and pelted 
him with daisies and clover heads to see him snap 
and growl out a laugh, and pretty soon Sid was 
laughing as hard as ever she did in her life. 
Only the same scared, worried look kept coming 
back to her eyes all that day and the next, and 
Saturday morning it was hardly out of them at 
all for ten minutes together. 

“Fred,” said Sid, as soon as dinner was over 
on Saturday, “do you want to go down and try 
the boat again ?” 

The boat she meant was an old tub we had 
found on the stream. It was a ramshackly old 
thing, and it leaked—horrid. Somebody had to 
keep bailing her out all the time. We hadn’t 
any oars, but just paddled about with pieces of 





board, or poled her along the best way we could. 


It was ever so much more fun than a regular 
spick-and-span boat; and we always took Burr 
along, in case we upset. A fellow couldn’t drown 
if he wanted to, so long as Burr was around. 
Besides, the stream wasn’t deep any where, or I 
don’t suppose Sid would have gone. 

Sid came down in an old blue flannel dress and 
a little black sailor hat that she kept for such 
times. They were all torn to pieces with the 
rocks and briers, and she said she couldn't afford 
to spoil any more clothes. Laura hadn’t gone to 
the Mannings’—not she! and she saw us as we 
went out, and laughed and said: 

“Tl send Philip down to find you, if he 
comes.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t be so mean !” said Sid, stop- 
ping short; but I gave her a twitch. 

“Come along, Sid,’ I said. “She’s mean 
enough for any thing, but she isn’t going to 
send Philip to you so long as she can keep him 
herself.” 

Laura got awful red at that, but Sid didn’t 
laugh, as I’d meant her to. She only turned and 
went with me without a word. 

It was awful jolly on the water that afternoon. 
The old boat wobbled and danced and bumped 
against the rocks, and went spinning round like 
a top. Sid bailed and I poled, and then we 
changed about, and Sid poled and I bailed. Burr 
frolicked around us, in and out of the water, 
laughing as hard as we did. I don’t care what 
people say, dogs can laugh. You just watch a 
dog on a frolic, and see if they can’t. Presently 
he came up and laid one big paw on the gunwale. 
It tipped the boat a good deal, but Sid didn’t 
squeal—not she; she only looked at me quite 
solemn, and said : 

“Captain, there’s a colored man coming on 
board this craft, and I object. I’m not used to 
travelling with colored people, and I won’t stand 
it.” 

“Can’t turn out any body that pays his pas- 
sage, black or white,” said I. 

“He can’t pay his passage,” said Sid; “ he’s 
got no money, nor even a pocket to put it in. As 
for travelling with colored people, it is what I’ve 
never been accustomed to, and I won’t stand it. 
If it were a respectable white person, now—” 

Just then we heard a hail from the top of the 
bank. We looked up, and there was Philip, 
laughing, and waving something white. 

“Here’s a ‘respectable white person’ that 
wants to come aboard. Will you have him?” 
he said. 

He was down at the edge of the water by this 
time, and he went on: 

“Miss Blake, I believe? Fred, you young 
scamp, why don’t you introduce us properly? 
Laura sent me down with a shawl for Miss 
Blake.” 

All of a sudden the shawl, a foolish white 
thing of Laura’s, dropped out of his hand, as he 
stared at Sid where she sat quite still in the boat. 

“Good heavens! my Snow-bird !” he said, in a 
queer, half-whispered sort of voice. 

Sid had forgotten all about bailing as she sat 
there staring at him. I had not thought much 
about it either, it was all so queer; and the water 
had been creeping up and up, until it was over 
our ankles. All of a sudden, and before Sid 
could say a word, the boat gave a sort of wobble 
and went down, and we were sitting up to our 
necks in water. I don’t know whether Burr or 
Philip was the worst scared. As for Sid and me, 
we just sat and laughed. Burr got hold of me, 
though, and Philip got hold of Sid, and yanked 
us up, and there we were, the drippingest crowd 
ever you saw in your life, and all standing in 
water over our knees. 

“Miss Jones!” said Philip. 

He was talking to Sid; but what on earth he 
called her that for neither of us could make out. 

“°Tisn’t Miss Jones,” I said ; “ It’s Sid—Sidney 
Blake. Didn’t they tell you at the house ?” 

“Sidney Blake?” said Philip, in a dazed kind 
ofway. ‘But you were Miss Jones—Lucy Jones 
—once.” 

“T Lucy Jones ?” said Sid, looking puzzled. 

“You left a book in the train on that night,” 
said Philip, “ with ‘ Lucy Jones’ written in it. I 
have the book now.” 

But Sidney had begun to laugh so, he stopped 
to hear what she had to say. 

“Tt was a book that one of the pupils lent me,” 
she said—“ the same one who gave me the cara- 
mels. I had to buy another to make up for the 
loss of it, and I couldn’t afford it very well either. 
Now, if it is all the same to you, Mr. Marsh, I 
think we had better go back to the house and 
get dry clothes on.” 

“Did Laura send you down here?” I said, as 
we were going back, “If she did, I know what 
it was for. She thought Sid would look so ugly 
you’d never want to see her again.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Sidney. 

But Philip only said, “She knew you were my 
Snow-bird.” 

“She couldn’t,” said Sid; “I never once spoke 
of it.” 

“But I made a sketch of you, and she saw it 
in my sketch-book, and couldn’t mistake,” said 
Philip. “Yes, I begin to see.” 

I thought I began to see a thing or two too, 
but I didn’t say any thing—for a wonder. 

So that’s why Sid never went to the fine situa- 
tion mammy found for her at all, but staid on 
with us. And she makes just the jolliest sister 
a fellow ever had. As for Laura, she married 
one of her old beaux, and went off, and we didn’t 
miss her—not much. Only the mammy. That 
woman would love any body, I really believe. 

Sid told me, long afterward, that the reason 
she went out in the boat that day was that she 
meant to catch cold, and stay in her room until 
Philip had gone. 1 was a goose to be so sure 
that Philip was spoony on Laura, when things 
were just the other way, and to go and tell Sid of 
it too; but who would ever have guessed how they 





really were ? 
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MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA 
HALE. 
bene excellent portrait of the pi- 


oneer woman-editor of America, 
who recently died at Philadelphia 
at the advanced age of ninety-one, 
possesses an interest both general 
and historic. Like her contempo- 
rary, Madame Patterson Bonaparte, 
Mrs. Hale’s life more than spanned 
the organized existence of our re- 
public. jorn at Newport, New 
Hampshire, October 24, 1788, she 
was already a well-grown babe when 
Washington was inaugurated the 
first President of the United States, 
and thenceforward she saw the long 
line of the nation’s rulers appear 
and disappear in succession, until 
her eyes closed on earthly things 
during the time of our own Pres- 
ident Hayes, It seems like dream- 
ing to recapitulate the events which 
have been actually seen by one 
whom we ourselves have known, 
and who has but this moment pass- 
ed away from us; it is like hobnob 
bing with the last century. Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Adams, 
and Franklin were as familiar 
names to her childhood as are 
Grant and Sherman to the boys of 
to-day; she was already grown up 
when the war of 1812 broke out, 
and was middle-aged at the time 
of the Mexican war; she beheld the 
various parties that have striven for 
power—Federalists and Anti-Feder- 
alists, Whigs, Locofocos, ete.— » 
and fall one after another; Jack- 
son, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and 
like persons s were but boys to 
her as they flitted across the stage; 
she witnessed the beginning, prog- 
ress, and end of the 5 { 
between freedom and slavery that 
played so important a part in the 
history of the nation; and, more- 
over, she saw cities spring up from 
villages, populous States reclaimed 
from the wilderness, and the entire 
West, with the Pacific coast, brought 
within the pale of civilization. Then, 
too, what changes were not wrought 
during her time in literature, such 
as are admirably summed up as 
follows by the Boston Traveller : 
“ She was born only thirteen months 
after Fenimore Cooper, and she 
survived him almost twenty-eight 
years; and she published J orthwood in 1827, the 
same year in which Cooper published 7he Red 
Rover, one of the very best of his sea novels, the 
ist’s reputation being then in the zenith. 
‘orthwood is a work that bears repeated read- 
and as there was not a glut of American 
ists when it appeared, it made a name for 
the author, and it keeps the place it won in 1827, 
so far as a first place can be kept after the lapse 
of fifty-two years. When that novel came out, 
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Hawthorne was but a youth, and had written 
nothing, and Hawthorne has been sleeping at 
Concord for fifteen year Longfellow was still 
younger, and Holmes was younger than Longfel- 
low, and both are now old men, with reputations 
| as wide as the world. Whittier came upon the 
stage after she had become known, and Emerson 
not very far from the same time. Montgomery 
Bird began his literary career a twelvemonth aft- 
| er the publication of Northwood, when he was but 


SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, A’ AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY-TWO, 


twenty-five, and he died twenty-five years ago. 
Kennedy and Bryant were -younger than Mrs. 
Hale, and they began to publish before she had 
thought of writing, and she survived them both 
and also Simms, Poe, and Leggett. Tiéknor, P 

cott, Hillard, Legaré, Edmund Quiney, Theodore 
Parker, Theodore Winthrop, belonged to the let- 
tered procession that she saw depart. It helps 
show how long was the time that her life meas- 
ured that she was in her twentieth year when the 
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first of our novelists, Charles Brock- 
den Brown, died, and he departed 
at the beginning of 1810, but a few 
weeks after Washington Irving’s 
cleverest work had come out. She 
was the senior of Mr. Palfrey by 
more than five years, and ten years 
older than ne Bancroft. She was 
about three 's younger than Rich- 
ard Henry Roe who died but a few 
months ag: She may have read 
Washington’s farewell address in 
the week of its appearance, and she 
died on the day after the appear- 
ance of President Hayes’s first veto 
message.” 

Mrs. Hale’s native place was a 
charming little New Hampshire 
town, in the vicinity of the Connecti- 
cut River Valley. Her father, Cap- 
tain Gordon Buell, held a commis- 
sion under General Gates, and served 
through the campaign against Bur- 
goyne. He married Miss Martha 
Whittlesey, of Saybrook, Connecti- 
cut, a lady of much native energy, 
and highly accomplished for the 
time. Mrs. Hale was accustomed 
to ascribe all that she had herself 
been able to accomplish to her 
mother’s influence. Under her 
guidance she pursued her studies, 
and before attaining the age of six- 
teen had read the works of many 
of the best English authors. She 
had also the benefit of the assist- 
ance of her elder brother, after- 
ward known as Judge Horatio Buell, 
of Glenn’s Falls, New York, whose 
son, James Buell, is now president 
of the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank 
of New York city. 

In early youth her mother’s death 
and her father’s failing health made 
her anxious to contribute to the 
support of the family. With this 
object she qualified herself for the 
office of teacher—an office which 
she filled with much success from 
the age of eighteen until her mar- 
riage. At the age of twenty-five she 
married David Hale, a lawyer of 
Newport. He was several years 
older than herself, a man of good 
literary attainments, of excellent 
character, and already one of the 
leaders of the New Hampshire bar. 
He had a high opinion of his wife’s 
talents, and encouraged her in their 
exercise. Mr. Hale died in Septem- 
ber, 1822, leaving five children, the 

oldest only seven years of age, to the care of his 
young widow, with means altoge ther insufficient 
for their support. To provide for them, and to 
give them the education which she wished them 
to possess, was the task to which she now devoted 
herself. Some of her poetical compositions had 
been circulated in manuscript, and much admit 

Her friends—particularly among the Masonic 

ternity, in which her husband had held a high rank 
—urged her to collect her pieces into a volume, 
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and undertook to assure her against loss from 
the publication. The book was issued at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, in 1823, under the title of 
The Genius of Oblivion, and Other Poems. The 
edition was quickly sold, and the returns were 
sufficiently good to encourage her to further ef- 
forts. Her next attempt was a novel— North- 
wood—descriptive of New England life and char- 
acter. This work, written with much care, was 
published in Boston in 1827, and achieved a de- 
cided success. It had the honor of being reprint- 
ed in London, and well commended by several 
English journals. It procured also for the au- 
thoress an invitation to come to Boston and take 
charge of a periodical which was about to be 
commenced in that city for the especial behoof 
of women. The first number of “ The Ladies’ 
Magazine, edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale,” appear- 
ed in January, 1828. It was the first periodical 
of this special character which had been attempt- 
ed in America, and it was naturally deemed by 
many a hazardous venture. In Mrs. Hale’s hands, 
however, it proved successful, and at once took a 
high rank in the periodical literature of the coun- 


try. It was a 
purely literary — 
magazine, con- 


taining no fash- 
ion plates, house- 
hold receipts, 
charades or puz- 
zles for children, 
or any other ex- 


traneous attrac- 
tions of that 
class. It contin- 


ued to appear un- 
til 1837, when it 
was united with 
Godey’s Lady's 
Book, which a 
few years before 
had been com- 
menced in Phila- 
delphia by Mr. 
Louis A, Godey. 
The new period- 
ical, under the 
title of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and 
Magazine, contin- 
ued to appear un- 
der their joint ed- 
itorship for the 





space of forty 
years, and was 
highly successful. 
In 1877, Mr. 
Godey having de- 
termined to re- 
tire from busi- 
ness, they with- 
drew together 
from the - still 


flourishing — peri- 
odical. 
While residing 


in Boston Mrs. 
Hale published 
several works. 
Two volumes 
were __ collected 
from her mag- 
azine contribu- 
tions, entitled 


Sketches of Amer- 


ican Character 
and Traits of 
American Life. 


They were well 
received, and the 
editions 


were 
quickly sold. A 
little book of . 
poems published | i 
in 1830, under 


the title of Poems 
Sor our Children, 
contained 


DN we 


sever- -- 
al pieces intend- 
ed to inculcate 
kindness to the 
lower animals, 
One of — these, 
known as “ Ma- 


ry’s Lamb,” has 
proved, perhaps, 
the 


most popu- 
lar poem ever 
composed for 
children. Wher- 
ever the Eng- 


lish language is 
taught it is a fav- 
orite in school- 
rooms, and has 
been the source 
of quotations, allusions, and parodies without num 
ber. A larger collection of her principal poems, 
entitled Three Hours ; or the Vigil of Love, and 
Other Poems, appeared in 1848. It comprises 
some of her most admired compositions. Many 
others have since appeared in her magazine, and 
in the various annuals, gift-books, and other com 
pilations which she has edited. Two of these are, 
Flora’s Interpreter, a tastefully arranged book 
on the language of flowers, which first appeared in 
Boston in 1834, and has passed through many 
editions, and a Complete Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. She edited the Letters of Madame De 
Sévigné and the Letters of Lady Mary W. Mon 
tagu, each with a biography and notes; and she 
prepared The Bible Reading-Book, The Ladies’ 
New Book of Cookery and Complete Housekeeper, 
a work on Manners, originally written for the 
“ Home Circle” of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and several books for children. 

Her principal work, however, was one which 
appeared in 1852, with the title of “ Woman’s Lvec- 








| 


ord ; or, Sketches of all Distinguished Women, 
JSrom the Creation of the World to A.D. 1851. 
Arranged in Four Eras. With Selections from 
Female Writers of every Age.” The title suffi- 
ciently shows the character of the work, which is 
a large octavo volume of nearly nine hundred 
pages, comprising biographical notices of more 
than twenty-five hundred women, distinguished in 
various capacities. The portraits of many are 
given, with well-chosen extracts from the writings 
of those who were eminent in literature. This 
work, which was published by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, has passed through several editions, 
under the revision of the authoress, and still 
holds its position as the best authority and work 
of reference on the subject to which it relates. 
Mrs. Hale did not confine her efforts for good 
objects to her literary labors. Soon after she 
removed to Boston her attention was drawn to 
the neglected condition of the seamen belonging 
to that port, and more especially of their fami- 
lies. Principally by her exertions an association 
of ladies was organized, under the name of the 
“Seaman’s Aid Society,” for the benefit of this 








cured the establishment of the time-honored New 
England festival of Thanksgiving-day as a pub- 
lie holiday for the entire nation. For thirty 
years she had urged, in her various publications, 
the adoption of the last Thursday in November 
as the most suitable day for this purpose. By 
personal correspondence, at first with the Gov- 
ernors of all the States, before the civil war, and 
afterward with President Lincoln and his suc- 
cessors, she at length accomplished this favorite 
object, which, as a festival of peace and good- 
will, she justly regarded as one of the great 
works of her life. 

After her removal to Philadelphia, in 1841, she 
found much to occupy her in the religious and 
benevolent institutions of that city. She was for 
nine years president of the Philadelphia branch 
of the ‘‘ Women’s Union Missionary Society,” and 
it was mainly through her exertions that the 
“ Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society” was estab- 
lished in the same city for the purpose of send- 
ing to Oriental countries missionary ladies pos 
sessfhg the medical knowledge which would make 


them welcome in every home. The general sub- 
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HOUSE TOILETTE.—FRONT AND BACK, 


While she remained in that city she held 
the presidency of this society, which did much 


| to remedy the evils it was designed to redress 


by establishing “ Sailors’ Homes,” and procuring 
improvements in the laws relating to seamen. 
An object of a different character, which appeal 
ed strongly to her patriotic feelings, presented 
itself in the unfinished Bunker Hill Monument. 
The obelisk, after being commenced with much 
enthusiasm, had been left half completed for 
want of funds. Mrs. Hale proposed, through her 
magazine, that the women of New England should 
undertake to raise the large sum (no less than 
$50,000) required to finish the work. The pro 
posal seemed little less than visionary. It was, 
however, finally carried to a successful conelu- 
sion, mainly through a ladies’ fair, on a seale 
much larger than had before been attempted in 
this country, and in whose management Mrs. 
Hale took a leading part. A still more impor- 
tant exertion of her power of influencing others 


| to good ends was that by which she finally se- 








ject of improving the means of education for 
women was one to whieh she devoted great atten 
tion. Some of the best known among the insti 
tutions which have been recently founded for 
this object owed either their origin or their plan 
directly to her suggestions. The founder of Vas- 
sar College, the venerable Matthew Vassar, was 
her attached friend, and consulted her from the 
inception to the conclusion of his work. 

It would oceupy too much space to enumerate 
all the useful projects to which she gave the as- 
sistance of her pen and her personal influence 
during the long period of fifty years over which 
her editorial term extended. Her religious feel- 
ings were deep and strong, and her patriotism, 
kindled by intercourse in childhood with the sol- 
diers of the Revolution, was intensely earnest 
Her sympathies, however, knew no limit of coun 
try or of race. She took great interest in the 
colony of Liberia, and in the efforts made to ele- 
vate the condition of the women of India, and 
wrote much on both subjects. 














Her later years were passed in the household 
of her married daughter in Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded by her grandchildren, in whose society 
she took great delight. She had a wide circle of 
friends, and until her failing sight interrupted it, 
an extensive correspondence, through which she 
was able, nearly to the last, to exert an influence 
in favor of the objects which she had at heart. 

As she approached her ninetieth year, the vig 
or of mind and body which had sustained hex 
through her long and laborious life began to fail 
A few months of almost painless illness followed, 
which closed on the 30th of April, 1879, with a 
leath so peaceful that the moment when sh¢ 
ceased to breathe was not perceived by the friends 
who watched around her. Of her five children, 
two only, a son and daughter, survive her. 





House Toilette, Front and Back. 
jaye rich toilette for the house is composed 


of bottle green faille and satin of ivory 


ground striped with Pompadour colors. The gar- 
niture is Breton lace, fringe of the Pompadour 
colors, and tint 


— ed pearl buttons. 
The long basque, 


of the striped 
fabric, is cut 
away to show a 


green faille vest ; 
the 
three 


sleeves have 
folds 
and lace for trim 
ming, and there 
is a panier bow 
the back of 
the basque. The 
trained skirt has 
a stylish box- 
pleated flounce, 
and is nearly 
covered by the 
striped over 
skirt. The over 
skirt of satin has 
its fullness drawn 
back and 
fully 
while 


bias 


on 


grace 
draped, 
front 
covered 


the 
is nearl 

curtain dra 
of the 
faille that 
cross each other, 
and extend be 
neath the edge 
of the back 
Fringe, pipings, 
and ribbon loops 
complete 
trimming 


by 
pe ries 


green 


the 


Munn 
YW 


Cuffs, Figs. 
1-4, 
See illustrations 


on page 408, 


Tue lady's cuff, 


Fig. 1, is of fine 
white linen, is 
trimmed with 
stitching, and is 
closed by a sil 
ver band (see 
Fig. 2), which 
passes around 
the cuff as shown 
by Fig. 1 
The centle 
man’s cuff, Fig 
| 3,is of fine linen 
stitched on the 
edges. <A strip 


of linen is stitch 


ed on through 
the middle, and 
the projecting 
} ends are fasten 


ed together in ad 
justing the cuff 
by means of a 
metal clasp (see 
Fig, 4). 


Embroidered 
Key Basket. 

See illustration 

on page 408, 

| Tue key bas 
ket is. made of 
' varnished black 
cane rods, finish 
ed on. the ends 
with mother-of 
pearl beads. The 
bottom and sides 
are of card-board, 
which is covered on the outside with white per 
forated board, trimmed with application embroid- 
ery, and lined with blue satin. Cut the appli 
cation of brown perforated board, and fasten it 
on in Smyrna stitch with light blue and white 
silk, and in back stiteh with dark blue silk. The 
ipplication is bordered with point Russe stitch 
ing of light and dark blue silk. The seam made 
by setting in the lining is covered with blue che 

nille. The handle of cane rods is wound witle a 
double blue silk cord, finished on the ends with 
tassels of blue silk. 


Valise with Dressing-Case, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 408, 

Tus travelling valise is made-of buff leather, 
ind is furnished with a dressing-case, which is 
composed of two wooden boards covered. with 
black morocco, and joined at the top. On the 
outside of the dressing-case are set various pock- 
ets and bands of leather for holding the different 
toilette utensils. On one side of the dressing 
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case (see Fig. 8) are brushes, bottles, a lantern, 
and an inkstand, and on the other side, as shown 
by Fig. 2, are a bottle, razor, portfolio, and mem- 
orandum-book. The lantern, Fig. 4, may be hung 
up in the wagon while travelling. It is made of 
black lacquered tin. The inkstand rests on a 
four-cornered metal frame covered with leather, 
and furnished with a metal case. By pressing 
on the point indicated by a line, the case springs 
out of the frame, and discloses an —-* ink- 
stand, which opens with a spring. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Perriexep Morurr.—Make the pretty foulard with 
a polonaise caught up very short and bouffant, and a 
short skirt with shirred front breadths of the material 
and a shirred flounce of straight plain blue silk. The 
Trianon polonaise is a pretty design for young girls in 
their teens. 

Prisoitia.—Get plain blue silk, or else damassé, and 
make a Marie Antoinette panier polonaise like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIL Make the skirt 
of the silk you now have, 

Maxevuenire.—Get some brocaded silk for trimming 
your wool dress, and make a vest and bias bands of it. 
Use a black net mask veil with your riding hat. 

Ovp Sunscetwer.—For a stout girl of fourteen make 
percale and lawn dresses with belted basques and very 
simply draped over-skirts that have quite short aprons, 
and perhaps a kilt-pleated skirt. Make her white 
dresses with a bouffant polonaise. The Pinafore po- 
lonaise pattern will be good for a stout lady’s dresses ; 
either grenadine or wash dresses may be made by this 
design. 

An O vp Sussormrr.—Short basques are now con- 
sidered stylish, but if it is necessary to lengthen them, 
panier pleated scarf drapery can be added, or else bias 
bands of brocade or velvet, or perhaps a lengthwise 
pleating will be used. Make your over-skirt more 
bouffant by massing the pleats higher—that is, nearer 
the belt—and, if this will not answer, open the front 
and draw it back on the sides. 

A Sussoriser.—Make the black silk by pattern of 
the Jacket Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. XIL For the summer silk use the Marie Antoi- 
nette Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 22, 
Vol. XII. 

J. G. K.—It is not usual for a bride to be married at 
church in the evening in her travelling dress, but it is 
admissible if she is to set out at once upon the wed- 
ding tour; any early hour in the afternoon would an- 
swer for a wedding in such a dress. The groom and 
ushers should wear morning dress if the bride is not 
in full evening dress. The ushers in pairs precede the 
bride and groom to the altar, and stand near them dur- 
ing the ceremony. If the bride’s father takes her to 
the altar, the groom meets her there with his best man, 
or else he enters with her mother, and walks up the 
aisle just before the bride and her father. An article 
on wedding ceremonies in Bazar No. 16, Vol. X., will 
be of service to you. 

Mus. C. A. B.—The design is imported; we do not 
know where you can obtain the article. 

Mrs. M. L. Hawi, anv Oruers.—The photo-enamel 
was advertised in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIL We decline 
to answer any more questions on the subject. 

Cc, E. B.—A kettle-drum ‘is simply an afternoon tea. 
Your other question has been answered before. 

J. 8. J.—The fine white thin French bunting, or else 
the baréges, either white or pale blue, are suitable fab- 
rics for a child’s over-dress to be worn over pale blue 
silk. 

M.—Almond, tan, and beige colors are much worn 
for summer suits; also gendarme blue and olive. Plain 
flexible materials like the French buntings that cost 
from 65 cents to $1 25 a yard are the materials most 
used with striped, brocaded, and watered silks or satin 
for trimming. The styles of making are described at 
length in late numbers of the Bazar, and illustrations 
are also given, for many of which cut paper patterns 
are published. 

Mrs. L. 5. A.—Read about wedding and bridemaids’ 
dresses in Bazar No, 21, Vol. XIL. 

M. L. W.—Your plaid silk is stylish, and would an- 
swer weil with the wool goods, The striped silk would 
make a pretty trimmed skirt. The black bunting will 
be stylish by the pattern you have ordered. 

Mas. J. I. L—Put tapes on the side seam of your 
trained skirt, and tie back closely across beneath the 
flowing breadths, You can also add a tape sewed per- 
manently across under the square part that hangs be- 
low the side seams. Modistes resort to this in many 
of the square-cornered trains. If you have trouble 
with the lengthwise puffed drapery, you should add 
more tacking to the lengthwise tapes. 

A Sussoniser.—Make a short panier polonaise and 
plain untrimmed skirt of your poplin. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. XII. 

M. L. M.—A striped silk vest and a striped skirt with- 
out flounces will be best for remodelling your light 
silk. Leghorn flats are still stylish for country wear. 
They are tied down over the ears with ribbon or with 
muslin strings trimmed with lace, or else they have 
cream white satin ribbon trimmings and flaring brims. 

Fort Soorr.—The over-skirt apron can be shirred if 
you wish it. The Marie Antoinette Panier Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XII., is the best 
pattern for remodelling a princesse polonaise. 

Mrs. B. P. R.—Chuddah shawls are much used for 
spring wear. 

Orrin. —The patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 9, 
Vol. XIL, are excellent for Chambéry dresses. Striped 
Chambéry as borders is stylish trimming. 

Mas. 8S. G. W.—White bonnets will be most used for 
dress occasions, and black for general wear. Make 
your bunting dress by Short Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No, 18, Vol. XI. 

L. E. 8S.—The Queen Anne suit looks best with the 
entire dress made of one shade of silk, and the only 
difference in shade is that used for the trimmings, and 
perhaps the lower skirt, which is nearly concealed. 

R. D. C.—The matinées are simply very long breakfast 
sacques of foulard, twilled silk, white muslin, or cotton 
satjeen in gay Pompadour colors. They extend half 
the length of the dress skirt, and may have one dart or 
none, according to the wearer's fancy. 

Beviau.—Your changeable silk will be quite stylish 
if made up in a Marie Antoinette panier polonaise like 
that illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIL., over a plain 
or a striped silk skirt. If you use plain silk for the 
lower skirt it will need trimming of frills and flounces, 
but if striped, it can be perfectly plain. 

A. M.—Diluted ammonia, applied with a sponge, will 
remove the shiny, greasy look from your silk dress, 
though not permanently. It is caused by gums used 
to give the silk weight, and the shiny appearance will 
return. The best French scourers do not promise to 
remove it permanently. 





Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
not raise the dead, but it will benefit and cure 
the living. For severe coughs, bronchial, throat, 
and lung diseases, it is unsurpassed. Pierce’s 
Memorandum Books given away by all druggists. 
—[Com.] 


A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


Hon. Wa. D. Ketuzy, who had suffered for years 
from Chronic Catarrh, accompanied by an almost daily 
effusion of blood, was induced to try “‘ Compound-Ox- 
y en” for relief, ‘and the benefit received was so great 

at in a letter to the undersigned he says: “* You are 
ponte to give any degree of publicity to my asser- 
tion that the use of your gas at intervals has so far 
restored my health that I am not conscious of having 
discharged any blood for more than a year, and that 
my cough, the severity of which made me a frequent 
object of sympathy, has disappeared. My experience 
under your treatment has convinced me that no future 
dispensatory will be complete that does not embrace 
the administration, by inhalation or otherwise, of your 
agent, or its equivalent, to those who, from their voca- 
tion or other causes, are, as I was, unable to assimilate 
enough of some vital element to maintain their system 
in healthful vigor. Thanking you for renewed health, 
strength, and the hope of years of comfortable life, i 
remain your grateful friend.” Our ‘Treatise on Com- 
pound- Oxygen, its Nature, Mode of Action and Re- 
sults,” sent free. Address Drs. Starxry & Paren, 
1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—({Com.) 











Aut that art can accomplish in beautifying, 
strengthening, and preserving the human hair is 
effected by Burnett's Cocoaine. This incompar- 
able Hair Dressing imparts a glossiness that is 
healthy and natural. It is a cooling vegetable oil, 
agreeable and clean, and dresses the hair per- 
fectly.—[ Com.] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & Atiey, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[{ Com.] 





Pasorograruy can give us only the images of the 
flowers, but in Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
c hemistry has preserved their aromatic essence. It is 
literally the bottled breath of the most fi - 
ucts of the richest floral region in the wo: fa tlom.) 





No lady careful of health will use any sewing- 
machine except the New Automatic or No Tension 
machine of the Willcox & Gibbs Company.-[ Com.] 











Saratoga Springs 1x Winter.—Drs, Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, arene athic, and 
Electric Baths, ae yee and other be go le — 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 

ices reduced. Send for circular.—[{Com.] 








the means of the newly in- 
patterns may be transferred 


Corvine Wurtt.. a 
vented Copying Whee 
from the Supp’ » Benbow with the greatest ease. 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For gale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on em of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers, 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


MOTHERS :—You take an 
U mbrelin to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put on old style of carriages. 
: L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of imitations. 

















BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialt 
apr tx. Apidfeduamn 

















50 ) Gold,Chromo, Lace Motto, &c,,Cards in Case,name 
in Gold, 10c. DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn. 


Perfumed Chromo & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
52 gold & jet, 10c, Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Fowaee from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and belcapees = 


Sold ee = is by all Grocers. 
to an — aid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROY. oe ARING PO ER CO., 171 Duane St., New 


York. Most cheap powders contain alum ; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 


~~ L, SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 

range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAU TIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Lllustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 





L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadwa ay, N .Y 





Just received, a fresh importation of ot Ren 
Lace Braids, Purlin: n, Phreade, Books of Instruction 
on Lace ing, Patterns, an m, all at 


the lowest prices. Samples oa 


NOW READY, 


Our Foniy-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


hegre _BRO'S CORSETS | 


the Highest Meda! atthe recent 

a PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 













ee Woo Bat rich 
is soft and fiexibie and coutains no bon 
y mail, $1.50. Nursing 


r Sale by leading Merchants 


ey” 
RNER BRO'S, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 











MADE.) 


Send for 
Circular to 
FOLD) CHAIR ©0., NEW HAVEN, OT. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 


annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring 
may address Mme. JULIAN LIAN, No. 48 


NE YORK ST ta 
Of every description for ladies and 


the Skin. Ladies 
48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


tlemen. House- 
thing, bought. with discretion, taste, 
‘or circular, address 


ARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1651, New York, 


a 
y 
Miss 








J, & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AMD PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 

WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 


The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 

Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





BRANCH STORE: 
{souxstox & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl s.,t 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
PHILIP HIGHFIELD’S 


CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 


AND 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 








COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE’S TENNIS FOR 
$15, $20, $25, $30, $40, and $50. 

In concluding an article on bow shooting and bow 
and arrow making, in September Scribner, 1877, Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, of Crawfordsville, Ind., the gen- 
tlemanly and enthusiastic archer, who, by his writings, 
a laced archery foremost and among the popular 

times of America, says: ‘‘ No home-made bows or 

— arrows can half-way equal those beautiful 
weapons made by Philip Highfield, of London.” 

The “ Modern Rules” of Lawn Tennis, Cloth, 25c. 

The “ Modern Archery,” Cloth and Gold, 25c. 

We ~— df published a 196-page Catalogue, con- 
tainin llustrations of Sporting Goods, &c., &c 
Price, 7 pay 10c, 


PECK & SNYDER, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA, 
Post-Office Box 2751. 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, and every blem- 
ish on beauty. It has stood the test of thirty years, 
and is so harmless we taste it, to be sure the prepara- 
tion is properly made. Also, "Pondre Subtile removes 
superflnous new wihost t injury to the skin. 
Mux = ), — Ole aeemeate 
B Bond 8 Strest, New Y 
For Sale by al Druggists and Feney Goods Dealers. 


og 








(Trade 





cows b Beware 
ications iM rs. C. 
ON wreeS oi sole owner and ood in 
O Wabash-av. Chicago. 


Goods, ‘W. 
Price $4 to stboending § to color and length of 
parting. Sent ee with privilege of returning. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 

eo. trade with our Cut Paper Patterus, known 

“Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 

a a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 

prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
R. P. F. MARSCHALL’ DENTIFRICE FOR THE 


reservation of the teeth and gums and sweetening 
the breath; $1 per box. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St, 


COLORADO HOUSE 
7 
Ocean Beach, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
FIFTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
Fine Boating and Fishing. Twelve hundred feet of Porch. 
UNOBSTRUOTED VIEW OF THE OOKAN. 
Terms, $12 OO to $15 OO per week. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 
ng LACE, &c., CARDS, with name, 10c. We 


wend ts 50 per cent. ‘commission. Terms 
each order, STAR CO., Northford,Conn. 
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BEFORE 


Leaving for the country or the sea-shore, visit our 
new department of 


SOMME? Sports and Pastimes, 


Which includes everything that is wanted to make the 
coming season enjoyable. 

Special attention paid to Tourists’ and Travellers’ 
Articles, Bathing Suits, Games of every kind and 
nature, Archery (the leading game of the season), 
Stationery; Books 
reading. 


THE SUMMER NUMBER 


rich Fashion Onarterly, 


Containing illustrations and full information on the 
subjects above enumerated, is NOW READY, and 
will be mailed, postage free, on receipt of 15 cents. 
Subscription, only 50 cents per annum. Address the 
publishers, 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 


jially d for 





295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


i SPECIMEN COPIES OF THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER NUMBERS 
WILL BE MAILED FREE ON RE- 
CEIPT OF THREE CENTS FOR 
POSTAGE. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIETY 
OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT REDUCED 
PRICES, IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR SPRING 
GOODS. 

THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HAS COM- 
PELLED A REDUCTION IN PRICES THAT WILL 
BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


LAWNS. 


WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

100 PIECES FIGURED LAWN at 54¢c.; worth 8c. 

50 PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sold 
elsewhere at 10c. 

40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 
with or without borders, at 10c. ; worth 123¢c. 

100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED 
LAWNS at 123¢c. ; worth 15c. 

FRENCH LAWNS, at 25c., 80c., 87i¥c., &c. 

_ LINEN LAWNS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS 


Can be had by using Magie Reinette ($1 00),which 
is effective for wrinkles, red and oily skins; and Cor- 
aline (50c.), will give bloom to cheeks and lips that 
cannot rub off. We make the only genuine Come 
plexion Mask and a full line of superb Cosmetics. 

send for circular, LINDA TOILETTE CoO. 3 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. N. ¥. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Haman Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sendin 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. 
Address 


PB HAUSSER & CO,, 
KZ Importers of Human Hair, 
800 Grand Street, ‘N. _¥. City. — 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 














HARPER'S MA GAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, = F sseadew 400. 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” Oe  ecccewes 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
ROP TW Oe GE Fc on ccscdccdeccccdscccces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feranxuw Square, New York. 





PU RCHASES @ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
S made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
rs. HELEN M, oh R, 
0. Box 4243, New York City. 





50 Ah Mains Mice and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
40 all chromos, 10c, Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 





Se 


Tarrant’s 


the tone an 
its coolin 


family medicine of th 





The Human Locomotive should be carefully engineered, otherwise 
run = the track of life at any moment. To keep its delicate internal 

oe n perfect trim, or to put it in good working condition when out 
of order, is the peculiar province of 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without irritating the bowels; 
i vicor which it imparts to the stomach ; 

, refreshing operation in fever; the relief it affords in headache ; 
its antibilions properties, and its superior merits as a general corrective, 
justify the spre’ that it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable 


its appetizing effects ; 


e age. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Sees 


To Our Semi-Annual Inven- 
tory, and notwithstanding the 
recent Large Advance in Wool, 
Cotton, Flax, and Silk, 


We Will Make 


beat 


In all Seasonable Fabrics of 
these Materials. Buyers will 


‘be well repaid by a thorough 


examination of our 


IMMENSE VARIETY 
OF ELEGANT FABRICS. 


AT Stewart C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
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TOILET MASK 


is designed to supplant the use of cosmetics and 
all ee containing mineral or lead poi- 
sons. It is pronounced by eminent physicians 
and chemists to be 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS 


and for BEAUTIFYING and BLEACHING the 
SKIN, and removing all complexional defects 
and impurities, its effects are truly marvelous. 
It is intended 





Prt unine Q “ZUI\ 


TobeWworr hours of leep, 


or when most convenient, and no discomfort 
or inconvenience whatever will attend its use, 


ADESVAQINAS Weesanises 


giving full particulars and the testimony of well- 
nown professional and society ladies, mailed 
gratuitously. Address 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 
C7 All correspondence fs in charge of ladies who have had 
ample experience & in all mnetere pertaining to the: cosmetic art. 


The people at large have long felt ‘the need of 
some reliable Substitute for Quinine, on account 
of its high price and its disagreeable after- 
effects. THERMALINE supplies that want, 
and is recommended by many of the most em- 
inent Physicians as the best Substitute for 
Quinine yet known. 


It is a certain remedy for Chills and Fever, Fever and 
Ague, and all Malarial Diseases. It has never been 
known to fail once in the many thousand cases tried 
during the past year. It is also a sure cure and pre- 
ventive for the Liver Complaint, being certain and 
marvellous in its effects; its curative powers being 
based entirely on its great Tonic properties, it thus 
ss |) in harmony with nature’s ever kind- 
y laws. Price 25 cents per box. Sold at all Drug 
tores, or sent by return mail by remitting Postage 
— =< me Nes 3 a DICK CO., 35 
ooster Street, New Yor Write for 
book, mailed free. . explansiory | 


$777 Sissrndexpnseeo 





ents. Outfitfree. 
» Augusta, Me. 
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FANCY GOODS. A_ Hovservenisn’e Goons. 
MILLINERY. ovo SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 0 GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. oO as Crooxery. 
nage a os CHINA. 


J ONES 


Eighth Avenue 


Eighth J Avenue 
ND | 
_Nineteenth Street. i 





| Nineteenth Street. | 





x 

JONES 
sHorsp oO sILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~() _@ CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. oo. C DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. OV OSHAWLS, SKIRTS, &. 





Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send S-cent stamp for our New 
Ilustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


LORD & TAYLOR 
LADIES’ WASH SUITS, 


Special Styles and Desirable Grades 


IN ORGANDIES, SWISSES, 
CAMBRICS, LAWNS, &c. 





At prices barely covering the value of the material 
alone, without cost of making and trimming. 


Bathing Suits. 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES, 
APPROPRIATE MATERIALS, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Grand Street, corner Chrystie, New York. 


Established Haif a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P. S.—Wholesale Department, 2d and 3d floors. 


How to Get Strong. 


How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. By 
Witu1aM Bvarkiz, Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 








The subject of physical training occupies so impor- 
tant a place at the present time, and athletic sports 
are so popular with the youth of our country, that a 
work of this character, written by one who has stud- 
ied the matter thoroughly in all its aspects, cannot 
fail to be of great service, not only in teaching the 
best methods to be employed, but in pointing out the 
dangers to be avoided. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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men or 


ents. New business : light work. 
Address 


. B. CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 


$2: A YEAR for honest, intelligent business | 





50 Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fan ralitoet aCe 
‘or 


name in gold. Atlantic Card Co.,E. W: 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 
Grorer Exiot, Author of “Adam Bede,” “ Daniel 
Deronda,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 10 
cents. nn 


THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. By W. M. Taack- 
rkaY. In Two Numbers of the Half-Hour Series. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 40 cents each. 

II. 

LORD BACON. By Lord Macautay. 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

IV. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Ricuarp Green, M.A. Vol. III., Puritan England, 
1603-1660 ; The Revolution, 1660-1688. Svo, Cloth, 
$2 50. Vols. I, 11, and IIL. now ready. Svo, Cloth, 
$2 50 per volume, a 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mority. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: 
eray. By AnTHONY TRoLLorE.—Robert Burns. By 
Principal Suairr. —Spenser. By Dean Cuvron.— 
Daniel Defoe. By Wirtiam Minto. — Goldsmith, 
By Witttam Braox.—Hume. By Professor Hux- 
LEY. — Shelley. By J. A. Symonvs. — Sir Walter 
Scott. By R. H. Hurron,— Edward Gibbon. By 
J. C. Monison, — Samuel Johnson, By Lesiiz 
STEPUKN, 


82mo, Paper, 


Thack- 


VI. 
HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
SO. By Wi.uamM Brarxiz. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. oni 


THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. 
ron. With Illustrations. 
VIIL 
HALF-HOUR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Being 
an Introductory Volume to “Epochs of English 
History.” By Manpeut Creiauton, M.A., late Fel- 
low and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
1X. 
THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 


By A. H. Wes- 
1émo, Cloth, $1 00. 


32mo, 


History. By Joun Loruror Mot.«y, LL.D., D.C,L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. A New 
Cheap Edition is now ready. 3 vols., 8vo, Vellum 


Cloth with Paper Label, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$6.00. Sold only in Sets. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specijied, aa 
Orange Lily. 


By May Crommetr. 10 cents. 


My Sister’s Keeper. By Laura M, Lanz. 20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 2 cts. 
15 cents. 


By Mrs. Auyarp W. Hunt, 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 


Basildon, 15 cents. 
Lady Lee’s Widewhood. By Colonel Hamuxy. 15 
cents. 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Heexert Martin, 


15 cents. = 
Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 
The Sherlocks. By Joun SaunpERs. 15 cents, 


By Acnes Macpong.t. 15 cents. 


By F. W. Ropinson, 


Quaker Cousins. 


Coward Conscience. 15 cents. 


The Cloven Foot. By M. E Brappon. 15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. _By M. C. Stietine. 15 cts. 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. C. ASHEL Hogy. 15 cents. 


Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Otrrnant. 15 cents. 





G Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





sm Hanren’s CaraLocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 


FREE TO ALL 


FLEETWOOD’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


850 Pages. Over 200 Illustrations. 
Pree to all who send us Lng address and siz cents 
fm postage stamps. Add 
UNITED STATES BOOK & BIBLE CO. 
178 a 180 Elm &t., © Ineiana’t o 





CALEDONIA ‘SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health IT in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities 
U nfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from 1st June to ist October. For 
guide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
formation, send address by postal card to 

THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


RYKES’BEARD p ELIXIR 
Lrsrovery 

on smooth feces in from Wtodds: a 

eer ee 0 original, sad show a pusitive result 

frou ite use. It works — a oad sever file. Ne 

-pald Bere ta. Le Le, SMITa 

ts. sae s, Palatine, ly pw by 

Can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 


LADIE Address ELLIS M'F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 


6 ‘Cards—20 Chromo,10 Motto,30 Ocean Shells, Snow- 
flake, &c.name on, 10c. Clinton Broa. Clintonville, Ct. 
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FACETIZ#. 





Tus other evening a 
lady was all dressed, 
ready to go out, when 
her husband, wearing a 
beaming smile, entered, 
carrying a small pack- 
age in his hand, and 
said, “I have got a sur- 
prise for you, my dear— 
a lovely little present.” 

**Oh, how nice!” 

“Something original 
—an ornament for the 
hair. Just sit down and 
let me arrange it. Now 
shut your eyes until I 
tell you to look in the 
glass. You remember 
reading about that 
French lady making 
such a sensation by 
wearing a live beetle ?” 

“Yes, indeed; is it 
something alive? How 
delightful!” 

“Well, this beats a 
beetle all hollow. It's 
just the sweetest little 
ive mouse—” 

The impression gain- 
ed by the experiment 
was such that the hus- 
band says he will not 
try any more jokes with 
his wife—women don’t 
understand jokes. 

wnmtestniadepasianeatasie 

“Ten days or ten dol- 
lars,” said the judge; 
and the prisoner, a 
sullen-looking fellow, 
chose the latter alterna- 
tive, paid the fine, and 
was discharged. He 
walked moodily out of 
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Henry Clay was tray- 
elling somewhere “ out 


possi 
that he had this distin- 
guished man under his 
roof? He was aston- 
ished, delighted. Next 
morning, as soon as 


t man appeared, 
Boniface bustled for- 
ward, and making his 
rude bow, said, ** Mr, 
Clay, I believe, sir al 

“That is m name,” 
said the gentleman in 
his affable tone. 





of you; and I thought 
I'd just ask if you 
wouldn't give me and 
my old woman a little 
speech before you go?” 


——<@———_—__ 
Some of the old stage 
directions were truly 
absurd for their com- 
prehensiveness. Col- 
man the younger men- 
tions a repentant miser 
in the fifth act of a play 
who is directed to “ fen 
against the wall and 





Tue MOTHS BEING VERY BAD THIS SEASON, TOMMY IS OFFERED A PENNY FOR 


the court-room, but when he reached the door, turned 
and showered a wholesale tirade of profane abuse upon 


the magistrate. 


Then he ran into the corridor, but be- 


fore he could reach the street the officers gave chase ; 
he was soon captured, and stood again at the bar. 


“Ten dollars more,” said the 
paid. “If you had used 
more chaste and refined lan- 
guage,” the judge continued, 
waving the fellow away, 
“you would not have been 
chased and refined.” 
——— 


The pedestrian fever has 
even extended to the most 
secluded precincts of the fam- 
ily circle. We hear of several 
young ladies of highly re- 
spectable parents who are in 
training to walk, and nearly 
all of them are under two 
years of age. 

sitemasientisseenctinan 

**Oh yes,” said a feminine 
lecturer, ‘‘ you may talk as 
you please about the gallant- 
ry of men in the street cars, 
but how common it is to see 
a reed respectable man 
dodge behind his newspaper 
when he sees a lady enter a 
crowded car! I tell you, my 
hearers, that the man who 
does that is the man who 

jously hates a hireling min- 

stry, and refuses to pay his 
pew rent ‘on principle,’” 
———~>—--- 


A gentleman and his daugh- 
ter staying at X——, having 
received an invitation to a 
party a short distance off, 
sent to the railway station 


Court. 


The money was 


ALL HE KILLS. 


Antrumetio.—A tenant had been importuned so fre- 
quently for his rent that in a climax of exasperation, 
the other day, he turned on the landlord with the co- 
gent and conclusive retort: ‘‘ Now you needn’t press 
me 80. Why, I owe enough in this town to buy all 


your old houses.’ 


HE GOES INTO THE BUSINESS WITH ENTHUSIASM AND SUCCESS. 


A PomoLogioan Query.—Are the words pear and 


plum “ apple-ations ?” 


—_—_— 

The man who leaves two-thirds of a cigar in a dark 
corner of the door-step when he goes to see a young 
lady will make a good husband. 


poultry business, soon became discou 


grow generous.” 


__—_~—_—_—— 
Young Spilkins, when 
he moved into the sub- 
urbs and went into the 
raged because he 


couldn’t find the breed of hens that lay wagers. 


ae . 
A member of a Scotch school board recently began 
an address to some children thus: ‘* Noo, ma bairns, 


wor a’ like ships—some in port, some oot in mid-ocean, 
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* Ah Sin’s a monster of such hideous mien, 
‘That, to be hated, needs but to be seen. 


and ordered a fly to be at their residence at 8 p.m. the 
next day. The following morning at 8 o’clock a fly 


arrived. 


had come, according to order, at 8 p.m. 
** Well, what do you suppose ‘8 p.m.’ means, then ?” 
‘Why, eight, punctual, mind,” was the reply. 


When asked his business, the driver said he 








But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 
We first endure, then pity, 


POPE’S ESSAY ON WOMAN. 


If London is the wealthiest city in the world, which 
is the poorest ?—Impecunio-sity. 


aqanegea(iipeenen 
Ovv Lapy. “ Ah, you bad boy, draggin’ your little 
brother along like that. S’posin’ you was to kill him ?” 


Bap Boy. * Don’t care, 


Got another in-doors.” 


How ro nave A Larxk—Buy one at a bird store. 


os 

Tue reve Metats.—There are four metallic qualifica- 
tions which help a man through the world—iron in his 
is face, silver in his tongue, and gold 


heart, brass in 
in his pocket, 


Then embrace!” 


his train ?— 
other is left behind. 


a late riser. 


an’ some near the haven. 
Ye'’re just leavin’ the port; 
as for me, I’m half seas over.” 





Arich but irascible old gen- 
tleman, who is passionatel 
devoted to whist, is report 
to have resolved to cut off 
his son with a shilling for 
putting “‘ No cards” after his 
announcement of his mar- 
riage. , 


ODDITIES. 


Very QUEER Query.—Is 
* Goodness’ nose” an aqui- 
line or a Grecian ? 

The man who used to say 
he was “ wedded to immor- 
tal worse” was in the habit 
of having words with his 
wife. 

What is the difference be- 
tween a Jew and a lawyer 7— 
Why, the one gets his law 
from the prophets, the oth- 
- gets his profits from the 
aw. 


From ove Cumnioar Con- 
TRisuTOR.—A parson’s clerk 
ought to be well versed in 
the amenities of life. 

At the opera, the other 
night, one of the singers 
found his voice thick: he 
strained it, but without any 
good result. 

What is the difference be- 


tween an ae and a passenger who has lost 
fell, you know, one is right in front, the 


You should never, by any chance, take the word of 
Certain! 


not; for the man must be in- 


deed a dreadful liar who—lies abed, 
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ARCHERY. 











